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This iKible canine is ihc soul of iliscrclion! Mow well he puartls 
the exclusive process llial makes Wolfschmidl so clear, so 
clean. ..sn ohviiiuslysupcrior to other potables aspiring to the 
time-h<»iiore»l name of vodka. Wolfschmidl transmutes tomato 
GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


juice, orange juice, nr what-you-will into pure glory. But never 
does it intrude on the flavor of tlie mixer, nor reveal itself on 
your breath. Make your next drink with Wolfschmidt . . . see 
how well it deserves its rcfiutation as the world’s fiiicsl vodka. 
ADE FROM GRAIN. 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U. S. A. 




These B.F. Goodrich Traction Express tires 
have traveled 127,000 miles, still going strong! 


M odRET Packing Co., Inc., oper- 
ates a fleet of trucks to liaul 
meat products to the northern states 
from Opelousas. I.a. Trucks travel as 
much as 1,200 miles one way, carrying 
loads as heavy as M tons. Trucks often 
work ’round the clock. 7 days a week. 
For this rugged work. Mount cIkkiscs 
B.F.Ooodrich Traction F.xpress tires. 
The set above has traveled 127.000 
miles in less than a year, still has miles 
to go before retreading. One set has 
gone 206,000 miles, has yet to be re- 
treaded! 

Such mileage records aren't unusual, 
because B.F.Goodrich builds the Trac- 
tion F.xpress witli a tread that's up to 
33‘-'u thicker than that of an ordinary tire. 


Under the tread is the B.F.Goodrich 
Fl.i;X-RITF N^'LON cord body. It 
withstands double the impact of ordi- 
nary Cord materials, resists heat blow- 
outs and flex breaks. The FI.FX-RITE 
NYI.ON cord body outwears even the 
extra-thick Traction Express tread, can 
be retreaded again and again. 

No wonder Mouret reports Traction 
Express tires give 30"o more mileage 
than other tires, reduce tire failures and 
blowouts by 907r.. See the tire truckers 
call "the lOO.OOO-mile" tire at your 
B-F.GoodricIi Smileage dealer’s today. 
He’s listed under Tires in tlie Yellow 
Pages of your phone hook. B.F.Gnodrkh 
Tire Co., A Division of The B.F.Goodrich 
Co., Akron 18, Ohio. 


Specify B.F.Goodrich Tubeless or lube-lype 
tires when ordering new equipment 


B.EGoodrich truck tires 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFEORD TO LOSE 
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CoTtr: Beekn CoIUh* ^ 


Hwky is orjp of the dedicated 
teen-agers who will be in the 
women's AAI-’ swimming 
championships next week. 
Some of her friends are shown 
in color on pages IP to 22. 

Phala^rafk bij JohnO'.ffimmcrnaa 


Next week 



► On the eve of the second 
climactic U.S.-U.S.S.R. dual 
truck meet. July 18 and 19 in 
rhiladelphia. Tex Maule pre- 
views the competition, event 
by event, and picks winners. 


► In action on a weather leg, 
meet Star clus.s sailors Skip 
and Mary Eichells. a comely 
but raucous husband-and- 
wife team that almost always 
wins and never looks very bad. 


► Visiting San Francisco's 
great Golden Gate Park. Hor- 
ace Sutton reports on buffa- 
loes and rhododendrons and a 
charming tradition of green 
grass and no "keep off' signs. 


Sports Iu.usthated pulilished 
weekly by TiMB Inc.. 540 No. 
Michiitan Ave.. ('hiraeu II, III. 
This iMue is published in a 
Nalionsl. Eastern, Midwriit.Wcat 
(‘oast and Southern editinn. 
Second-class postage paid ul Chi- 
cago, III. and at additional mail- 
ing offices. Subscription: U.S. & 
Canada $7.60 one year. 
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The word is out... 

“T/io Tourney Is Terrific!'* 
Golfers everywhere are 
switching to it. Try the 
new li<|uid center Tourney 
on your next round. Ask 
for them at your Pro Shop. 


Performance proven 

by these golfers . . . 


Herman Barron 

Frank Stranahan 

George Bayer 

Bob Toski 

Jack Burke 

Jim Turnesa 

Pjvf Douglas 

BrrI T^eaver 

Lesley Ellis 

Don Whiu 

Jim Ferree 

Henry T^'illiams. Jr. 

Lionel Hebert 

Lew X^orsliam 

Ted Kroll 

* * * 

A1 Mcngcrt 

Marlene B. Hapge 

Byron Nelson 

Beverly Hanson 

Tom N'ieporle 

Rulli lessen 

Toney Penna 

Jackie Pung 

Hillman Robbins. Jr. 

Barl>ara Romack 

Bob Rosburg 

Loui.ee Suggs 

Mike Souchak 

Joyce Ziske 


Ail gollers lltled ort membert 
of the MacGregor Advitory Stalf 

r//£ mf 

The MacGregor Co,, Cincinnati 32, Ohir 


L ast Saturday a flotilla of ocean 
j racers, including the unusual 
.Yarn Sang (SI, July 6 ), left California 
for Honolulu. Across the continent an 
argosy of somewhat smaller craft 
celebrated the Fourth by racing in 
home waters off Long Island, N.Y. 
Enthusiastically attached to the til- 
ler of Slipper, one of the competing 
Tech dinghies which are the mainstay 
of the Cedarhurst Yacht Club’s fleet, 
was Roger S. Hewlett, her owner, 
rear commodore of the club and, for 
the duration of that holiday race, I 
suspect, only incidentally an Associ- 
ate Editor of Sports Ili.ustrated. 

On working days, however, there 
is nothing incidental about Hewlett’s 
relationship to this magazine. Un- 
less you are a careful reader of the 
masthead his name may be unfamil- 
iar, but chances are you have met 
the product of his thought and judg- 
ment many times. He is a regular and 
prolific contributor to traditionally 
anonymous Events & Discoveries, 
which perhaps of all departments 
in these pages most often presents 
Sports Ii.lustrated's reflections, 
opinion and philosophy. 

As a boy, Hewlett spent his sum- 
mers swimming and sailing among 
the bays, clam fiats and surf of Long 
Island’s south shore. In and around 
the town of Hewlett, to which his 
pre-Revolutionary forebears gave 
their name. Football, hockey and 
baseball in season occupied his free 
hours at prep school in New Eng- 
land, while the administrative aspect 
of sport filled much of his time at 
Harvard, where he served as an assist- 



"SLIPP£ft'S " COMMODORE HEWLETT 


ant in the management of both track- 
and football. 

Active also in the Hasty Pudding 
Club, upon graduation from Harvard 
in Hewlett took a seven-year 

fling at the theater, most often found 
himself working for George Abbott 
as actor or stage manager in such" 
productions as Brother licit, Botj 
Meets dirl and Best Fool Foru'arcL 

After a stint of free-lance writing, 
Hewlett joined Tl.\lE in 1944, and 
two years ago came to Sports Ii.- 
i.USTRATED. Of his current writing he 
says. "If it’s just an amplification of 
the sports page, it's no good.’’ 

In the Dec. 22 issue he wrote, "In 
sport’s challenges and rewards, in its 
vital but not mortal climaxes, in its 
heady stimuli and clean exhaustion, 
modern man has found a ivellsprina 
of strength and eagerness to cope 
with the uncertainties that lie in 
wait for him on other fronts.’’ 

That seems to me. Commodore 
Hewlett, more than good enough. 
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IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 

LAMPLIGHTER GIN 

AS DRY AS YOU CAN BUY 


lONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM 1005S GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
H PROOF, IMPORTEO By MCKESSON t ROSSINS, INC., New Ygrk. N./. 


®1P39 McKejton & Robbint, Inc., N.V., N.Y. 
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The superbly crafted English small car so practical for America 





]^uy a V;m\liall in full cnnhilftK’c fliat it' aii'tfie 
Hiiti'li tiH'l I'l'ononn -up id Jiiilr' |n-r 
if^iular }.M'— uill '.i\f \DU niDiift i-m'in mile. 

Hut Imi\ it, toD. kiiDWintr tliat tlici'C i-ciinoniical 
niilc' uill he cn jdvablf 

I'ypii'allt' Hiiri'li in it' catcfiilH ctaftcil fnach- 
WDik ami flaw k-" intcriDi', \'au\liall biiii;:' \mi 
.Aniciifan-iii'pircd [iixiiric' an<l roiu cmIi'iui'' that 'ct 
it apait liDiii Dilu-i inipDi:'. liou main of tin- foni- 
pact impurt' ufti-i u l ap-aiDiiiiil \i'iliilit,\ front an<l 
roar? Or w rap-aroiiml biiinpn' 'o ii('if"aiy in 


-Anici ica’s oliokcil-iip paikin^ lot'? How mam oft'ci 
room for a family of fni' aiul all their taeation lo;’- 
}ta^e-p]ii> four bijr »lool^? 

Aiui the extreme manoenviabilitt that skims 
Aaiixhall blitlielt ikiwn linj’l.iiicr' nairow, \\iiulin;>: 
lane' make' it a breeze to handle in Ameriean rratlie. 
Head for tlie turnpike and \nvi ha\e ample, ipiiet, 
smooth 4-i.\lindiT p<»wer to erni'e you all <iay lony at 
top k'jzal speeds. 

Hnilt in h.iiitlaiul In Geneial Alntois, Van.xhall is 
your best impo) r boy. 


SOU) AM) s}:ii\i(:i:i) nr rosriAc diiai.ers iiihoiguovt America 



SCOREBOARD 

A rni/mfup of the sports infnnnatiov of the week 


TENNIS World ionnis took on distinct 
I.atin-Amcrican look after Alex oinifdo. 
iransplantprl Peruvian who hpl|n-d I'.S. win 
Davis Tu;). wrung men's title from Aus- 
tralia's RocI Luvpr f) ), l> 3, li 1 anil Mari* 
liui'no. jicrky Hrazilian schoolmarm, over- 
powi-red America's Darlene [lanl »> 1. li 3 
for women's crown at Wiiiihlcdon. 

BOXING ‘riif law lii'gan lo peck away al 
lioviiig's hoiHllums. pliinkeii oik- of the 
worst hc-liind bars in New York. Italic lie- 
imirac, who Comes by Ids reputation hon- 
r.sil> I hj< buddy is Krankie I'arlin; his cous- 
in i< I'PiHileii Mufia Chief Viio (ienovcsei. 
was M-ntenced to two years in jail for oper- 
atincasimdereciver manager of l.ight weight 
Ludwig I.ightburn in Ib.Mi. Among other 
tieiiis ill the assisiimi D.A.' reeitalion of 
his niisdei-iis: shaking ilown ro-managers of 
Koriiu-r Middli-weighi ('hain[iion (■ariii'-ii 
Hasilio for $51. til'd I 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOXING - #;zz t/i7) 37 . formn 

ehiiinpum, fill ,intl Jliiljbu iiml liiuihrr- 
ini; nt J114 iHiiiniU, miiih nliU nniillirr alairtir^ 
miirbiiel •lllriHpl, oisirci/ r-rt>«iii/ TKO '•err nHf 
Ihitf Xuhteii. I'iHrtHmili. 

lll'DEI.I. SriTfH. l-rminil TKl) i.rrr l{u.lv 

Snu-vtr. u ellfru eiiihlt, 

I,K\ M.XTIIKWS, tii't'iuml iltfition iirtr Jithnnii 
(VfiKxiliys, liijlilniiiihli, All-imir fi7y. 

FCNCiNC. inK l‘\I.KTT.\. Viif», nnr .W/arl 
-tj,;r.a( iM /.Ncr-..»f, wrn-. fuil. IIK\I<Y KoI.H- 
tl’/i*t7'. Yiilr Bou SrhiHil, iiffr I.ifiil Jiiinn Miir~ 
Vr./t» tn ftnrr-off. aifn'i fpfr; 'I’ll.U.XS OlU.KY. 
SiiH yf'iMctVrri, eccr tUi'lln in lraff<ijf, 

iii'irf. U lf.'M I'U.Mi Mf.-i 

n..i,rrr Uaixii M ilrhtll ,n frmr-iitl aiimcnV lull. 
.VVf"« <:K\B Ht.xy.KH. .l/t/V77-V /Mi7.s 
.!«</ Mli'll \KI. I> IP' l/.'i», eif..'. feiim fui:. l.ltS 

X<"' U tA7-Y$; mitciiki.i.. 

Fit t.Vr/-.>' V Xt.l.KY Iinil JOY llKSr \U. -..I,., 
.a'. /,mI. sxi.Lh: .‘i t\77;/././ -f vKir 

YOK-K - UoKKUr Itl.l M. lIBonCK WnUrU 
■tfi'l If./. IV Ktl Mni.BI;. '^-1- -I'.'r, 
l/M/> t/o/i/'.V/V l-KS'T \TIIJ.o\ TKXM'S 
I'Vy l.yWUKKiK I V tN7' l>'/. I'/'/. hU'K 
riToWKI.I. -oi.f l-vr /' If /. f ffl. '• 


BOATING Mariard'a unireali-n swei-ltsw ing- 
ITS turned Thames into their -iwn private 
playgroimd. stroking off with Royal Hen- 
ley Regalia's two most prized awards. 
Crimson heavyweights outdi.stnneed the 
Tliiimes Rowing ('luh by nearly three 
Iciigilis for (irand Challenge Cup: light- 
weights lieat I’niversity of London by 2 '^ 
lengths for Thame.s Chnllj-nge Cii)>, 

Canada’s Mis* SuiK-rtcBi 111 . trailing 
liiinliihl on /loint.s going into the firiai 
heat, bouneeii In victory in Detroit Me- 
morial Regalia after a wall of water washed 
out .Seattle boat. .Uiss f‘..S'. / sunk in the 
tirsi heal see hrlon-i when supercharger 
broke loose, tore hole in hot turn of the craft, 



SUPERTEST " PASSES SINKING "MISS U.S. ' 


HORSE RACING While- Chicago's Ren 
Lindlieiiner dreamed about staging match 
race lielween itouiui I'xlili- and llilUiUlo. 
racing's two best handica|i horsis were buBy 
adding to their fortunes, Washington 
Park. Oilman lra»ia herr's Round Table 
burst down stn-teh lo lake Stars ami St ri|n-s 
llaiidieap in I'.S. ri-cord lime of 1:17 1 5 
for inile-and-eightli, lifted his lifetime win- 
nings to .<l.l--, 3 .i>;lli. At Niillywo.ul I’ark. 
I. VV- .Smiih’s l>argiiin-l)usemeni Hillsdale 
eami- off |«ice to run down game ulii Find 
by half length in li.Mi ,\mer c:in ilandi- 
ca[.. now has $ 117 . 31,5 lucked away. 

Amid pageant ry iii-lii ing prc'ence of roy- 
alty, Jockey Hoi. I ss.-r. slis-n-d home 
K. r r«)lor'» New l‘ri>v iileiirc ill $ 77,300 
yii«s-n's J’liiie al new U Hoill.jne e.iur.«e in 
Toronto. sti-pp<'d u|i to ri-i-eivi- i-oiigraiula- 
I lon.s from (iueen Klizahelh. Dbserved cotin- 
iry boy I'ssery: "She's a very nic«- girl." 

TRACK a FIELD C.S. stars, their ears 
ta-rkei| for news from Moscow when- Hus. 
nians easily outclassed rivals from si-v.-n 
other Communist nations, wen- given little 
reason to worry. Performanec-s were gener- 
ally mediocre, except for li./ool llt^-inch 
high jump by Soviet's lu.>r Ksshkar..., 


FISMINO m.'ir J(iu\ H7/KH1 -S'DV./l.. ./•’>. '■ 

/iip'ihltf, InhllfJ 7^11^ j-lh-ylui tj-it .Inlfii" 

iH'Utri,! uiirKI rfCiirJ 

GOLF i! l/.’V /'/. t YB/!.Sn.ill, l.O.Vii. «*../ 'inffi'-oo 
.'II aii'i l.'.s .01 f'isl lull T'luHilii, ilt.lf/r up iiilbl 
<lrulf« III cf./i llnlua'.. Finl Hullnfl :i', .’Si, 
fuf HriH~h lliifM lilh. MuirM.I, Snll.iii,l s.- 
I'JX-- t ' 

HARNESS RACING .Sl’KBl) V I’ll'K: 3.111,'Slli S'lll. 
I 'hiiripiiiHuhiii I'lifr, I IP , hii I 1 1 li'Hiilhn firrr //yr 
Hun /fwr-f, 01 f.J'i j 5, I'l.ffA-rrs V )* Itupi u'lu. 
Cliiirlcv f'lliiKilrii-k Jr., i-'ri’-rr 

HORSE RACING /f l/./J B.MH.R: #/J/.'»w/,s'.iA..rh- 
u« H , 1 1 1 III , Ay I Unijihr nrrr TiiUhI Shun-, in 
.’’"I t S. ftriipiinl \tiiuuet Vriira .ip 
.I/ 0 .V/ 7 ; f 1/.7.<J; Sn.'.im .•iiiAurr 11 . I', m..bu.l 
fin-j/fc* iirrt Xiny fir.iiV. in Irurk renir-l llrl- 

■iiiiirr ri. IhiuiirJ dtanl up 
/./■/. f'BI.I. \ - /.nii-z/Wlos- II . I III., hii n 

ItnijtliA iirrr I'liifiirlil, i»i I '.t? 4 Moniiui’i'b 

I’L Hill lliirliii-k up. 

INTERHATION SI MOTOR SPORTS If/./i-V I-'IIIB- 

H.M.I.I ICoHKICT.<. Uimlunu Hrurh. p.i.ht.l In. 
I liSs I’linliiir hiiiilhip ul liirruijt I io.,5.s iMpA. A/-/, ,1 
•prt,l fur in riork r-if turr. i„ uin V.l.Sfl// 
" I'ltfrriirkrr J.Xii," ul DuiiUinu Hrurh, 
ar.ouct: (■ossTAXrisF..Siiuihiir<iiiii. Mu- . 

St't'.X null fhunipiuniliifi eurr, Limi llurk 
i'uHn 1‘urlc. 

.n\t JKFh'UiniS. Miliiuukr,. uun „ll Ikrrr kiu: 
in purplf .S’r.iru'., urffuijnt n mph hi ntu iTi'. 

■" Orunil l•r•’, Mruiluu.li,li'. HI. 

SHOOTING VO/.-il IV i..i« i,,iui h'lr ui'h s.sil , 
/'l«.. IhII. Mili’iirii rhiiuijiirinrhipr, O-hi. UiiriHtr.- 
up: .s'irri/r/(. /‘.s* .(.ii'.ity \nJiiiiiuul wooirr-.* 

i.iKi r l^llIl.lI• f .WBU. r .s. Mifr 

i.ipi.i hir ui'ii i./<. , i.iFi'T 1 If. 1 ) \ vv. r s 

tf-My, pr-l-if rupiil Hrr u ilk IW, pO. 

SWIMMING llll.l. YOll/.YK. \',irlhuiiinliin. .)/.!•• . 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 




Mill arr .\/a<rs lo 

Spiced Svvcdi.sh 
Meal Balls 


WIII.X ir ctjiiu's til iii.ikint> iitira 
cl'tifiivirs. <ml\ .1 know- 

ftofliirt'' ttotild liooylf .tf .m.n'tJin" 
dir .Suvdis I'irsi l’|-i/r. 

Wi- liiiNf imported in. my of tlu-ir 
ap|)rii/ins' litlli- ma.sti rpirers for 
your fiijox iiiriU. 

TikI.-in'. we deni happily with 
Spited Swrtlish Mr.n Ball.s, .Moist, 
IriidtT morsels so consummately 
seasonetl as to make earh Idle a 
pioinise .md a Inliiltment. 

We know, alas, men who Inive 
licfoine ensliN't'd lix these tidbits: 
men who loivfet their ni^litinTine 
and haw l vnlt;ari\ forwhole trayfiils 
iifiliese ap|)<-li/ei-s, i,tijo\ tlicmwilh 
rcsiraiiii, we bey \oii. 


€ ■ i 




p.S.Tfffi if i>nr "f I'lOime /.im/i. fu'ctetl from 
the full' ml Ufa uf the itml’i. h your ihfinrl. 
meiil Mill. -, 'll fine fumi shufo iJon'lCHn^ u 
yet, ttr'fe ut t'x/iir fui stuu neaiexl yuu. 

GKNHRAL hOODS 


GOURMHT FOODS 

Wl.or Vi.rk 



l.l.t BfRATKP Jiilii I t. mis 7 



‘ Wliiie Stag 
protects 

smart bird-watchers 
with any-weather coordinates 
in Galey & Lord's water-proof cotton. 

Galey & Lord 

M07 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ^-7 

ST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N Y 


AVIS PUTS MORE 

LIVING 

IN YOUR LIFE! 



When ifs an extra car you need — Avis makes it easy to go ... go .. . Go! 
Many Avis offices offer •off peak" rates, when cars aren't busy. Drive a 
sparkling new Ford you'd like to own, or choose your favorite make and 
model. Phone your nearby Avis Rent-a-Car office. Get all the facts, and save! 

RENT AN,^y/5 WEEKEND CAR 


SCOREBOARD ctmltnucil 


faces in 



STfAKT MACKENZIE, 
Ktru|)|iine .Viissic whi> 
hax madpcari'orof win- 
ning; niamonrl Sculls, 
left weary I’hilaildphi- 
an Harry Parker six 
Ifngth.s hehiml. niwed 
iifT with his third 
straight title at Royal 
Henley Hci'utta. 



crowd . . . 


SIAltlA I’lLAR ROl.DAN. 
!li. durk-liaired .Mexi- 
can lieuuty. ilisplayetl 
ppTfprt form, ivirrin) 
and thrust her way to 
upset of veteran Max- 
ine Mitchell, hecume 
first non-.American to 
I’.S. women'* foil 
at Los Angeles. 



TONY BKOOKK. riaring 
Briton, hur.xed his 
.s(|unt Ferrari along at 
127.3-mph clip iiniler 
torrid sun at Kheims 
'll win Grand I’rix d’ 
h^uropp, moved within 
five points of Jack 
Hri>?ham in rare lor 
world driving crown. 


TOM HAMILTON, 53. 
onetime Navy football 
hero, resigned post as 
Pitt athletic director 
to take on challeng- 
ing job as executive di- 
rector of newly organ- 
ized Athletic .A.ssocia- 
lion of Western Uni- 
versities. 




HILLY Ji'KCES. former 
Cub and Giant short- 
stop who learned to 
live in cellar as Wash- 
ington coach, was 
nameil to re|ilace .Mike 
Higgins as manager of 
last-place Boston. 
Promised Hilly; "We'll 
hustle like hell." 


BILLY MORIULL. bantiy 
attackman who scored 
.lO goals. '25 as-sisls 
while leading Johns 
Hopkins to share of 
national lacrosse title, 
and teammate Mickey 
Welister were named 
to Wbeaties All-.\mor- 
ica for thir-i time. 




HOKIIY UNSEK. One of 
All)u<|uer<tue's racing 
Unsers, roared his low- 
.slung. Pontiac-powered 
car ui> twisting 12.1- 
tiiile mountain course 
in record 13.36..-., won 
his third Pikes Peak 
Hill Climb at Colora- 
do Spring.s. 
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1‘OKTS lU.l STHATEIl JnIi/ IJ. IfSV 



Charlie Perkins 

How wage liikes and taxes llireatcn voiir job 


W.ilk into txMt'lv anv stoie loH.iy willi 
llie icle.t (if Imvinii someil ini>. 

II MV jiKxliicis from abroad rii;bt 
alongside oin Aiiicrifan-made ones. 
.Nails, Uoofett atid cotton fabrii s, dinner- 
ware. sewiim niaeliines. raineras. cars, 
bitvt les and w.itelics arc some of them. 
And |>i'.u til alls in «-vcrv i.im-, tlie iiii- 
)ioi ts i osi less. 

"rorciijTi iiuniifai Hirers now coinpcicr 
sharply wiih our own indusirics. .Nnd 
(h<n do .so uilh-itit two hatidii'.qjs every 
Anicri< ,in business f.n < - tculav . 

"One: Wane hikes m<t basi-cl on increased 
prodiK (ivitv. 1 hese result in cnniinnalK' 
i isiny prices foi 1 ..S, consuiju'i s .ind ever- 
nioiinting prodiii (ion i osis foi uiii tnaiiu- 
ra< titters. 

■■ I wo: (iiowinn iax<‘s. fiaeli vear taxes 
t.ike tiiore III industrs 'sdoll.trs. Ibis. too. is 
retlec led in hii'In'r jiriees to the c onsiimcr. 

■'ll makes von vMindei'. If we piice our- 
selves out of wot Id tn.irkeis, w hat's nest.^ 
If we don't SI, IV ( (iinpiMiiive. isn’t that 
the s.iiin’ as pricim; \ou and me and all 
ol'u.s lii'hi out of our jobs.'''' 


(diarlie Perkins, who is Mananer of our 
Purehasins* Depailmeni. points u\» some 
cos'enl facts, 

In five vears (’.S, imjinits cliinhed 
w Idle our exports rose oiilv 2"''[ . In 19.s8 
our <'X))orls weie one hillion dollars be- 
low 19S~. 

I'neaiiied watje increases and ever- 
moiiniinu t.ixesi mild reduce us to .second- 
rate status amonit nations with a teal 
unempioymeiu prolilem here at home. 

vncR criMsu-NTS INVITKU. Will': Chuitman nf 
Off Ito'iiil. r<iuii: Oil f.Vi., i'ntuK Oil Cfrriff, 
AnzfU> 17, CiiliJ. 



Union Oil Coin]:)an\ Of CM.IfOltMA 

M vr;i i- vci'L iii.it'j ov ittJYvi. i iuto.n, tiik vm\/ixg J*i itri.i: .motuk oil 


dl'iiKTS II.I.eKTKATKO July l.l, 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Thi- sliimpinK Milv*aukco IJravos. ham- 
pered all year by inade(|uatp biminjc and 
fif!<linK at second base, found the loss of 
Shortstop Johnny Logan Bv\i loo 

much to overcome. F«)ur dilTerenl men 
were u.sed at second and short last week, 
and between them they managed to bat 
.194 and knock in two runs while making 
six errors. The .San Francisco (liiini.s final- 
ly got some of the heavy hitting they 
were supposed to get all along, and the 
team charged merrily into the lead . . . 
for a day. Sam Jones threw a heartbreak- 
ing one-hitler and Johnny .Anionelli a 
five-hit shutout as the pitching staff con- 
tinued to surpn.se everybody ilowe.si 
ERA in the majors’. .Manager Rigney got 
so excited he proclaimed confidently: ‘T 
think we can go all the way. My young 
bulls have the taste of first place and 
they like it." Everyone on the la)s .Angeles 
Dodgers slopp{>d hitting all at once, and a 
lot of good pitching by the team's young 
rocket throwers was wa.'teil. The l'iti.s- 
burgh Pirates, who seem to .specialize in 
one-run games, won three more last 
week, courie.sy of Team Captain Dick 
Groat. Benched earlier in the .season for 
weak hitting. Groat whacked a ninth- 
inning homer to beat the Phils, a lOth- 
inning bases-loaded single to beat the 
Braves and two triples and a single to beat 
the Reds. The Chicago Cubs hung in there 
at the ..iOO level despite little help .so far 
from Powermen Long, Walls, Thonvson 
and Moryn, The Cubs’ punch has come 
from Ernie Banks, as expected, an<l from 
Second Baseman Tony Taylor, surpris- 
ingly. A .2.3.*) hitter last year and unsure 
in the field, Taylor dovelopetl into a fine 
fielder and is batting over .300, Kvery- 
Ibing happened to the Si. Louis Cardinals. 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


IHt BEST PITCHERS™* 

Complete games 
Hals per game 
Walks per game 
SOs per game 
Runs pet game 


n League National League 


Wynn Chi ll-S 
Pascual Wash 10 
Score Clev EOS 
Lary Del I EE 
Score Cley 8 77 
Wilhelm. Ball 2.71 


face Pitt 12-0 
Burdelle Mil 11 
Conley Phil 7 22 
Buidetle Mil I 28 
Knulaa LA S 45 
Face. Pitt 0 83 


THE BEST HITTERS 

Percentage Kuenn. Del 359 A 

Home tuns Killnbrcw Wash 27 h 

(1 per 10 AB) ( 

Eilra base hits KiHebrew. Wash 39 A 

Runs scored Killebrnw Wash 63 h 

Power Clev 63 N 

THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAMf 


Most 
Fewest opp runs 
Most hits 
Fewest opp hits 
Host HRs 
fewest opp HRs 


Cleveland 4 83 
New York 4 05 
New York 9 19 
Cleveland 7 S7 
Washington I 27 
Baltimore 0 87 


San Francisco 4 04 
St Louis 9 E8 
Chicago 8 42 
Milwaukee t 19 
Milwaukee 0 66 


In one game two halls got into play at 
ihi- same time (.srr p/iye i6-. In another, 
a home-town fun leaped out of the stantis 
and punched an umpire in the face. Vola- 
tile .Manager Hemus got booted out of 
his fifth game (a new half-season record 
for a rookie manager! and suspended for 
five days. The pitching was shaky, and 
the team lost more often than it won. 
The Cincinnati Reds, who are desperate for 
.some pitching help (most runs allowed in 
the league:, were heartened when rookie 
bonu.s pitcher Jim O'Toole finally won his 
first game. "Just blaze away and don’t 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Kiliebrew. W4sh(267) 
Power. Clev (299) 
lersen. Bos (.277) 
Allison. Wish (.292) 
Apancio. Chi (286) 
Colevilo Clev ( 282) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Robinson Cm (.322) 
Aston Mil (.373) 

Mays $F(31I) 

Pinson. Cm (.310) 
Cepeda SF ( 339) 


•/*fri 


il by Ki/l 


■ling Hit. from HHt> 


Total Runs 
Produced 


109 

lOG 

103 

103 

102 


worry about the walks,” veteran Johnny 
Temple advi.«od the youngster before the 
game. "You’ll walk more if you take 
something off your piiche.s than if you 
just throw harrl and find your groove." It 
worked. The Philadelphia Phillies got some 
good pitching from Conley and Robert.s 
and, a.s a consequence, won a few ball 
games. "It’s this way,” said Manager 
Sawyer. “We seldom score many runs, and 
the team will give the opposition four 
and five outs an inning. So it’s up to rjur 
pitchers to handle the main burden.” 

Sltndings Mil 44-33 SF 46.35 LA 47 37 Pill 43-39. 

Chi 39-41. SIL 37-42. Cm 35-45 Phil 29-48. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Cleveliinrl Indians were once again 
rolling smoothly along. The team hit 
harrl and often. Enigmatic Herb Score 
was back in busines-s as a spectacular win- 
ning pitcher ihe followed up a brilliaiil 
iwo-hit shutout by striking out 14 bat- 
ters). The ( hiragii White .Sox i.vcr jMKje 
1,8> finally found some power. .And il was 
in A1 Smith's bat all along. He hit a grand 
.slammer in one game and won another 
with a lOth-inning home run. Using the 
same bat, Sherm Lollar also hit two hom- 
ers. The patchwork iialtimore Orinie.s just 
won’t slop cluttering up the first divi- 
sion. .After they lost four in a row for 
the first time this season and dropped 
ni-atly into (ifth place it .seemed order hurl 



TOP ROOKIES in the majors were Bob 
.Allison I le/l I and Willie Ta«by, two hard- 
hitting .American League center fielders. 


been re.slored at last. Rut the team got 
strong pitching from Walker, O’Dell and’ 
Bappus, won three straight and bounced 
right back into the middle of things. The 
lack of an ade<iuate bench hurt the De- 
troit Tigers badly. With Center Fielder 
A1 Kaline, Johnny Groth (No. 1 outfield 
reserve*. Second Baseman Frank Bolling, 
Ted Lepcio (No. 1 infield re.servfi all out/ 
with injuric-s, the Tiger-s looked pretty 
shoddy. The puzzling New York Yankees’ 
drive toward first place fizzled out. Mat- 
ter of fact, the team isn't even playing 
..jOO ball any more, i Exactly a year ago 
the Yanks were 48-25 and leading the 
league by 1 1 games, i The amazing Wash- 
ington .Seniiiors suddenly got good pitch- 
ing and improved defen-so (A.spromonte 
and Consolo at second and short tight- 
ened up the infield) to go along with the 
explo.sivc hitting of Killehrew, Allison, 
l^emon and Sievers. Now last place looks 
like a bad dream of the past. The Kansas 
City .Athletics continued to get plenty of 
hits, but not enough runs to offset some 
mediocre pitching. The disappointing Bo.s- 
ton Red Sox played under three dilfereni 
managers last week, and it .still didn’t 
make much difference. After losing five in 
a row and skidding into the cellar, Mike 
Higgins was fired. Coach Rudy York filled 
in for a losing game, and handetl the team 
over to the new manager, Billy Jurges. 
Jurges then extended the losing streak to 
seven before the Sox managed to win. 

Stindings Clev 44-32 Chi43-35 Balt 41-38 NY40-38. 

Del 40 40 Wash 37-41 . KC 33-43. BosI 33-44 


TEAM LEADERS 

Balling Homers 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Clev Povrer 299 Colavito 24 

Chi Fo> 329 Lollic 12 

Ball Woodling 322 Tnandos 19 

NY Mantle 305 Mantle 18 

Del Kuenn 359 Maiwell 19 

Wash Throiebeir» 296 Kdlebtew 27 

KC Mans 297 Mans II 

Bos Runnels -338 iensen 17 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
SF Ceoeda 

Mil Aaron 

LA Gilliam 

pill Sluarl 

Chi T Taylor 

StL While 

Cm remple 

Phil Bouchet 


.339 Cepeda 17 
373 Mathews 25 
348 Demeler 16 
311 Sluarl IE 
.307 Banks 22 
346 Buyer IE 
326 Robnsofl (7 
.305 Post tl 


Pitching 

McLish 10-3 

Wynn 11-5 

Wilhelm 9-3 

Ford 8-5 

Lary 9-5 

Ramos 9-7 

Daley 8-5 

Oelock 6-4 


Anionelli 12-4 
Burdelle 11-8 
Orysdale 9-6 
Face 12-0 
Hobble 9-6 
MiigII 9-3 
Newcombe 9 4 
Conley 6-4 


/iii/nl 


Ihrough tiolnril<ig. ,/i,(y i 
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The i-oiiplt* on the loft doosn't know a badge bar frfim 
a bumper . . . doesn't even care. Yet they're having the 
time of their lives in their Triumph TR-:b 

Tlie power that can take this car up to 1 10 makes 
it more sati.sfying to drive at .50. Or 25. 

The ptnfonnunce that has brought the TR-U home 
‘'1st in class” in practically every important European 
rally brings you home from the station or shopping 
with a genuine lift of spirits. 


Fun is standard equipment on aTR-3. So is ease of 
handling. So i.s comfort. (The .scat.s. designe<l to re- 
duce the gruelling strain of rally driving, “sit" better 
than many an easy chair.) 

.•\nd don't forget ivonoiny. A TR-.'l delivers up to 
35 mpg... costs ^500 less than any comparahU* car. 

There are now over TOO Triumph dealers. One lives 
near you. He'll hand you the ignition key any time 
you want to take a diive. Why wait? 





SOintliir'ITriiimiili Motor r(im|)iin\ 

J74r, New V<.i-k Is 


TR-3 

ONLY S267S* 

Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 

1 front wlic'cls for maxi- 

2. /,'»!//(•(■ /-.'VO/.V/’.’ KKj hc»rsc‘ii()\M.r: toll siicfil: 1 10 iniU-s [ht hour; 

0 ."id ill H scconiU. 

3. O/’.'.-t /I'/irj.Y 4 ->[ii.c!| , .^hf•rt iliiow ; svii< lir<iiiie»h in L’nii. Srd ami top. 

4. /■ /{AMI’: itiuid X ’ type fur st.diilitv; rust inuofoil SliellieUl sU-el. 

5. IIASI) HI{AKK Itm inj; txpi-. ijuii k ' ihruw oil'' action 

6. II ’XClSa < 'Ll ' r< 'll I loavv diilv, wovu'ii Unini; to insure lont'cr life. 
OI’'l lOS'AI. l■:.\'l'IiAS <)\er<lriM.. Ii.inl tup, rear sciil. wire wiieels, 
v.liiti‘ w.dls and ulliers ' ask VOiir dfiilcr 

S/'.lxVICF. DciilersineMTv-.i.'itf— over 7(10 in. 'ill -with. seri. ice and parts. 


1 ■ S 1 'oris of Hiilrv. plus sl.-itc and or local laxcs— sliitlilly liiithcr West Coa.sl. 



COMING EVENTS 



HEADING FOR 

EUROPE? 
PLAN AHEAD 
BY PHONE 


A good way to smooth your business trip abroad is by calling 
ahead. You can Uilk to the people you want to see, find out 
uhcn they are available, decide right there on the phone wliere 
and wlien to meet. 

It’s also a good idea while youVe there to keep in tele* 
plinrn' loiieh with home and office. 

Calling oversea.s can make any trip go smoothly — business 
or jdeasure. Ami it’s easy. Just give the operator your call. 


TELEPHONE EUROPE FOR M2 

.$12 is the daytime rate for the first three minutes between any city 
in the United Stales and 30 countries in Europe, including: 


Austria 

France 

Holland 

Spain 

Belgium 

(lormany 

Italy 

Sweden 

Denmark 

(Iroitt Britain 

Norway 

Switzerland 

cs»s lha rale is svi 

>n iow*r ai night and all 

di)i Sunday. Add the 

( I 0 <^ ledeial escise lax. 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 



July 10 to July Id 

Alllimen arv K'.l) 7'. 
* Color Itlerifion • TcleruioK ■ Ntiuurk niilio 


Friday, July It) 

BOXING 

• Jlirdnn vs, Moypr. wvIut UiIp boui. l-i njR. 
■ I’lirlland. Or.-., lo p.m. 'NHCi. 

HORSE RACING ((roltrrs) 

T ilan Cup, »a.\<MI 0 , OoHhi'n, M.Y. 

Lord Uallimorr, $ 10 , 00 ( 1 , Hullimoro. 

HORSE SHOW 

Sunlu HnrliAra .‘'Tsilional, Simla Harlmrn, Ciilil. 
lihrough July !*>:. 

SWIMMING 

I S, i-humps, I.Ds Aliiis, Calif, 'through July 


Saturday, July II 

AUTO RACING 

.Sail. .SCCA raev. Aurorii, C«l.i. lalso July 12 . 


BASEBALL 

a San FranciM-o hi 
a .V.-W Yiirk HI Br. 
• Kanwis Cily ul 


'inriiiiiHli, 


HORSE RACING 

Hollywood Cold Cup. $100,000, ilollywoiHl 
Fiirk. Culir. 

Th<- Oaks, S.'in.mHI, ni-lawaro I’lirk, Dol. 
Kuninai- Handic-ap, $ 2 .'i, 000 . Bolmoni I'ark, 
\.'w York iCBS *. 


Sunday, July II 



Marlilohoud- Hall fax on^an raro, Miirl'li'hcad, 
Masa. 


HORSE SHOW 

La-xinglon, Ky. Junior la-agu<- show uhroiich 
July nil. 

SWIMMING 

r.S, -Men's and Woman's rialform Oiving 
rhiimlM., San Krancisro. 

Monday, July IH 

GOLF 

r.SCA AmaK-ur I'ulilio Links vhHmjis.. Doiiwr 
1 hrough July IK . 


rSLTA flay Tourl rhiimpi. . Chi<-ago .ilirouKh 
July 191 . 


Kastnrn Siiitin Clay Court rhamp 
Mill, Pa. > through July IK . 
fclasK-rn Clay Court champs., women 
on-Hudson, N.Y. iihriiugh July IK' 
.Middle States Women's Craas Court 
I’hiindciphiu (through July 19 '. 


Tuettday, July II, 

BASEBALL 

■ Milwaukee at Chirago. 2:50 p.m. 'Mutuali. 

RODEO 

The Snake Hivor StamiH'do, $10,625, Numpn, 
Idaho. 


Wednesday, July 15 

• c?*ve?and'’st New York. 1:50 p.m. Mulual . 


Thursday, July 16 

• rh*frand*’Hl New York. 1:50 |>.m -.Muluali 


In.suranre Cily OjH-n, S'Jo.OOO. Wei hi'rslii-l« 
Conn, through July I 9 i. 

Ll’CA Alliance Internutioiiul l)|H-n, $I 2 ..*>iH 
Alliance, Ohio 'through July 19 . 


Sanity Handicap, $ 50 , 000 , Hollywood Park, 
I'aiif. 

The r'ane pare, $ 70 . 11 ( 10 , Yoiiki'rs. N.V. 


f Womcn'srhum|>s., Redding, Culit.< I lirougli 
July 19 . 

WATER POLO 

T..S, lluliloor chumps, Los Angeles ihrnugn 
July IK . 

* Sec local listing 


-vi'ORTS ll.l.t’STKATHi Join IJ, tS.'.M 
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A man can't be jostled about his Gin 


Here in America it is known as the Society of Plymouth 
Men (Oversees Chapter). It is a rapidly growing band 
of knowing men who proudly show their membership 
cards that bear their own specifications for the perfect 
Martini. You have but to savor Plymouth Gin yourself 
and you will be hailed into this select society. You'll 
be proud to take sides and become a Plymouth Man. 

For your personal membership card, write to THE 
SCXriETY OF PLYMOUTH MEN (OVERSEAS CHAP- 
TER). P.O. Box 134, Cooper Station. New York 3, N. Y. 

PLYMOUTH GIN 

IMPORTED from ENGLAND 

PLYMOUTH DISTILLED GIN. 94 4 PROOF. lOO'l GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHIEFFELIN & CO.. NEW YORK. 





For centuries, men have jousted but never jested 
about the merits of Plymouth Gin versus London Gin. 

Many gins are distilled in London. Many London gins 
are distilled elsewhere, too. But there is only one gin 
from Plymouth— and that is Original Plymouth Gin. 
A closely guarded recipe and age old skill combine 
to give Plymouth Gin its world famous smoothness 
and eloquent flavor. Plymouth fanciers steadfastly 
challenge the London men and feel so strongly about 
the superiority of Plymouth Gin that they have formed 
an international society. 


[,1 STKATtCtI ./nfv I f. I!>S9 
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INVADERS 




LATINOS AT WIMBLEDON 

by JOHN METCALF 

E mi'IRks may cramble, sterling may sag, dark-eyed 
Latin Americans may triumph over trustvvortliy 
Anglo-Saxons, but Wimbledon, a light little, riglit little 
suburb 40 minutes southwest from Piccadilly Circus, 
remains the regally confident headquarters of world 
amateur tennis. 

For half a century now Wimbledon has been one of a 
quartet of sporting events that are fixtures of the Lon- 
don season: the others are Royal Ascot, the Eton and 
Harrow cricket match at Lord’s and the Henley R«-gat- 
ta. Of these. Wimbledon is the most stolidly middle 
class. The hats aren't as smart as they are at Ascot, the 
girlish laughter isn’t as Kensington-shrill as it is at Hen- 
ley; and while the ro\ al box is still peopled by Princess 
Margaret, the Duchess of Kent, \'iscount Montgomery 
and such, the statuLs are packed each day with worthy 
citizens from a thousand suburliun tennis clubs — 
enthusiastic, knowleilgeable, fair. 

N'inetcen fifty-nine hasn’t been a particularly sensa- 
tional year for them or for anyone except South Ameri- 
cans. Alex Olmedo, seeded N’o. 1. never looked seriously 
in trouble. The other si-eds jihiyed patchily, with the 
exception of a much improved Barr\’ MacKay, wlio liad 
a groat semifinal with Australian Rod La\’er ithe best 
singles in the tournament i which was won by Laver’s 
stamina and flogged retrieving ll-ld, 11-Ji, 10-8, 7-9, 
(i-3. (lardnar Mulloy, gray-haired and cantankerous, 
had the most popular win when he spotted tlie brilliant, 
brash, young Earl Buchhoiz years and then gave him 
a tennis le.sson i 6-1, "-5, (i-4 only to lose to the French- 
man. .Jean-Claude Molinari, in the fourth round. 

In the final the bandy, carrot-toijped Laver was no 
match for tlie impassi\'e i’eruvian. Olmeflo, who harl 
flroppefl sets to Krishnan of liulia and Ayala of ('Idle 
on his \va\’ through, lounged elegantly past him in Tt> 
minutes fi-1, (i-3, <5-4. He l)roke Laver's service twice in 
the first six games to leail at 5-1: and although Laver 
broke back to make it 5-4, Olmedo luid only to rai.se his 
game a notch tt) hold his service at love with two un- 
forgettable \’olleys and take the first set in 2(1 minutes. 
Thereafter Laver, thougli plucky, never showed any 
signs of shaking the precise I’eruvian. Olmedo moves 
with the litlieness of a big cat ; he never .seems to hurry, 
and the casual cleanness of his wintdng shots made him 
look unbealalde throughout the tournament. 

The pity is tliat there's been no one to extend him. 
Only with Krishnan iwho liad beaten him in the pre- 
Wimbledon warmup at Queen’s Cluhi did lie look even 
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SOUTH AFRICANS AT MUIRFIELD 

by HENRY LONGHURST 

T ub nkw British (.)pon clianipiuii is one with wlioin 
the professionals in the U.S. as well as Britain 
may have to reekon for as many as 20 years to come. 
At 2;{. Gary Player, of the romantically named Killar- 
ney riiil) in South Africa, is the youngest player to win 
the British title since it became a T2-hole event some G8 
j earsagoand also, incideii(all.\', the only man in history 
to match Ben Hogan’s achievement of winning with 
four rounds each of which was lower than the one before. 
Hogan at Carnoustie had 7:1, 71. 70, 68 — 282; Player at 
Muirfield had 7'), 71. 70, 68 — 284. 

When Player went on the first of the five world tours 
which he has already crammed into his short career, it 
was clear even to a moderate cluh golfer that his llat-as- 
a-pancake hackswing could do him tio permanent good. 


He was much lielped along the path toward orthodoxy 
hy Hogan and declares that in achieving it he practised 
as hard as the great man himself. It seems to be the 
ambition of all (jrofessional golfers eventually to own a 
farm. Aided by his second prize in last year’s U.S. Open, 
young I’layer has his already — with 10 cows, 20 sheep 
and :l,000 chickens. 

Color was lent to the ([ualifying rounds hy two gentle- 
men named “Papwa’’ SewsunkerSewgolum and Edward 
.Jolmson-Sedibe, l)oth from South Africa. Edward, a 
Negro of cheerful disposition, arrived on the eve of the 
champion.ship. privately, if tardily, sponsored, borrowed 
a set of clubs, took 88 and declared that he liked the 
country so much that he intended to stay fur two years 
especially if someone would give him a ride back to 
London. Papwa, an Indian from Durban, proved to lie 
of more serious stuff. Like so many South African cad- 
dies he can beat the best amateurs in his club and, like 
Sam Snead, he reckons to play his best in bare feet. He 
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WIMBLEDON l•^‘r’lillncll 

momentarily uncomfortable. But 
after dropping the second set 6 3, 
Olmedo. with the ease of a real cham- 
pion, lifted the pace at the vita! 
stage and never looked worried in 
the next two sets. 

Just how good Olmedo is, it’s hard 
to say, because we haven’t seen him 
yet under real pressure. Both N'eale 
Fra.ser of Australia and Barry Mac- 
Kay might have given him a better 
run, but they were seeded in the 
other half of the draw. Some people 
are .saying that he's the best since 
Kramer; but Hoad would liave taken 
him close three years ago and would 
eat him alive today. 

Witli Christine Truman and An- 
gela Mortimer seeded one and two, 
Britain had great hopes of taking the 
women’s singles for the first time 
since 1937. But the big 19-year-old 
Christine, completely out of touch 
and as nervous as a bulky kitten, was 
thrashed by an unseeded Mexican, 
Yola Ramirex, in the fourth round: 
and Miss Mortimer was worn down 
by v'^andra Reynolds of South Africa 
in a baseline cjuarter-final. 

Brazil's Maria Bueno, seeded six, a 


slender, dark girl, met blonde, chunky 
Darlene Hard of Montebello. Calif., 
seeded four, in the final on a gruel- 
ingly hot day. Bueno’s service pace 
and crisp volleying swept an off-form 
MissIIardasideG 4,f3 J.andsheburst 
into tears as she made the winning 
shot. She deserved her tit’e. But she’s 
not in the same class as a (libson or a 
Connolly or a Marble. 

The men's doubles were an all- 
Australian wrangle, with Kmerson 
and P'raser, seeded one, having to 
take quite a little thought in a mainly 
undistinguished marathon final to dis- 
pose of the indefatigable Laver and 
his partner, Bob Mark, in four sets 
8-6, 6 4. 14 16, 9 7. It was a dour 
match of few service breaks, few long 
rallies — the modern pattern of Austra- 
lian tennis, scientific but unexciting. 

Christine Truman was still below 
her best in the final of the women's 
doubles, and although she and neat 
little Beverly P'leitz took the first set 
from Darlene Hard and Jeanne Arth 
at 6-2, they lost their grip in the sec- 
ond and. with Miss Hard more and 
moreincommand,wentdown2 6.‘1 6. 

A cloud no bigger than a nmzliik’s 
hand made a brief appearance over 
the 1959 Wimbledon. Male Comrades 


Potanin and Lejus and Female Com- 
rade Dmitrieva marched briskly onto 
court in the first round and departed 
with equal briskness and fine national 
solidarity in straight sets, the three of 
them winning 25 games among them. 
But this, let’s he clear, was no more 
than light reconnaissance. They look 
to have a firm grounding in the game, 
and money was changing hands at 
only 3 to 1. among newspapermen 
with reasonable life expectations, 
against an American-Russian final 
wilhi!) 10 years. 

But in 10 years' time will the shape 
of Wimbledon have changed? Dlme- 
do, it's said, like most chamj)ions 
these days, will be turning profession- 
al pretty soon. C an the amateur game 
go on taking the continual drain of 
its best players that the increasing 
strength of the Kramer circus means? 
As Wimbledon closed, the British 
Lawn Tennis A.s.sociation was consid- 
ering a proposal pul forward from 
the International Federation by Jean 
Borotra, the Bounding Basque of the 
’20s land still a competitor this year 
on the outer courts), for an open 
championship. How far it would get 
was anyone's bet. One thing was 
plain, though: the Wimbledon cham- 


MUIRPIELD eolitiiniril 

holds the club with his left hand be- 
low his right and in the first qualify- 
ing round went round in 71 in a down- 
pour. So much for those of us who 
write books on how to play golf! 

With so much money at stake at 
home, the leading American profes- 
sionals no longer venture across the 
Atlantic as Hagen and Sarazen did 


in the golden age of golf. Much as 
we may regret it in Britain, we can 
hardly blame them, yet I venture to 
believe that they lose something by 
not coming at least once, and that 
even Hngan felt that the British Open 
added a sense of completeness to his 
career. This year the American ele- 
ment was represented mainly by Wil- 
lie Goggin, who had won the world 
senior professional championship, and 


Robert Sweeny Jr., winner of the 
British Amateur in 1937 and so nearly 
of the L'.S. Amateur in 1954. 

Four years ago Raymond Oppen- 
heimer was appointed chairman of a 
ci>mmittee formed to seek out and 
encourage amateur golfing talent in 
Britain. Though his team did not 
succeed in heating the new and youth- 
ful talent discovered by the I'.S. for 
tlie Walker Cup. the four leading 



BIZARRE CROSS-HANDED SWING USED BY SOUTH AFRICAS SEWGOLUM (ABOVE) PRODUCED A QUALIFYING ROUND OF 71 


pionship, once the world title, is now, 
in terms of playing ability, only a 
second best. Olmedo wouldn’t be able 
to live with the top professionals, and 
this is something the tennis-going 
public is increa-singly aware of. The 
problem seem.s no longer to be in- 
volved so much in by-gad-sir stuffi- 
ness. The main difficulty lies rather 
in a straightforward matter of cash. 
It’s the money from Wimbledon, 
where more than 200,000 tickets are 
sold in the 12 days of the tournament, 
that keeps the little clubs going, al- 
lows the LTA to develop talent, gen- 
erally feeds the game in Britain its 
essential vitamins. Kramer, (lonza- 
les, Hoad and company don't play 
for nothing. .-VikI if they asked for 
the denominations of banknotes that 
they’re used to, what would be left 
over for all the LTA’s needs? It’s pos- 
sible, of course, tliat an invitation 
open might be staged in addition to 
the amateur championship. A deal of 
hartl thinking’s going on just now. 
It’s time, most sensible people feel, 
that the untidiness of world tennis 
was tidied up. end 


JUNIOR TITLE Went to Ru-ssiaii Tomas Le- ^ 
ju."!, who Has eliminated in main event. 



members of it proved in the Open 
that amateurs are once again a force 
to be reckoned with in Britain. Reid 
Jack set a Muirfield amateur record 
with H8 and drew within two strokes 
of the leaders with one round to go 
and finished equal fourth with 288. 
Michael Bonallack was two strokes 
more, while Guy Wolstenholme after 
a weak first round had 70, 73, 70, 
raising the biggest cheer of the cham- 
jiionship by holing his final stroke 
with a two-iron from upward of 200 
yards — possibly the longest stroke 
ever holed in an Open on either side of 
the Atlantic. Such scoring lends hope 
that the British may yet give a good 
account of themselves in a Walker 
Cup match. 

'Fhere was even a certain amateur- 
ishne-ss among the professionals. 
Lea<ling after three rounds, with I’lay- 
er still four shots behind, were Sam 
King and Fretl Bullock. King, who 
played against the U.S. in the Ryder 
Cup match before and after the war, 
Ls now, at 48. more of a farmer 
than a golfer and is affected by the 
prospect of a two-foot putt rather like 
a sufferer from vertigo looking down 


from the Empire State Building. 
Bullock runs the driving range which 
American visitors may have noticed 
at Prestwick Airport, the lengthening 
of whose runways put his golf course 
out of business. 

In the end Player, who had de- 
clared that in order to catch up he 
would “do a 06 or burst,” needed, in- 
creflibly enough in the high wind, only 
a 1 to do it. He hooked into a bunker, 
played nut safe and ended in com- 
plete anticlimax with a limp six-iron 
and three putts. However. 68 was a 
wonderful round and his only punish- 
ment was an uncomfortable hour and 
a half's wait in the clubhouse. At last, 
only Flory Van Donok of Belgium, 
and Bullock could catch him. Each 
needed a at the 42T-yard home 
hole. Each took ~y. 

One incident in the championship 
will be of interest to those in America 
who, like your correspondent, think 
that the Rules of (lulf verge upon 
lunacy and that the 9(i-odd pages of 
them could well be compressed onto 
the back of a scorecard. In the sec- 
ond qualifying round a young (Bas- 
gow l.'niversity student. Raymond 


Munro, holed Muirfield in 69, the 
best round of his life. His partner. 
J»aving omitted his score at one hole 
by mistake, inserted his homeward 
score of 33 in the space for the 18th. 
Munro, having indisputably gone 
around in 69, was disqualified. 

For similar oversights in card- 
making Mrs. Jackie Pungwasdisquali- 
fied after indisputably winning the 
V.S. Women's Open a misfortune 
which so touched the members of the 
Winged Foot Club and others that 
they opened a private subscription 
for her. Peter Thomson wa-s disquali- 
fied from the Masters, while in an- 
other event iti America, a competitor 
whose last-nine 29 was inserted in the 
space for the 18th solemnly got them 
addetl to his score, which became. I 
think, 128. 

Golf is made for golfers, not golfers 
for golf. Is this sort of thing what 
golfers really want? Did Mrs. Pung's 
fellow competitors, when slie had 
fairly Iwaten them, really want her 
disqualified for an error of clerking? 
They say in the legal world that “the 
law is an ass.” They ought to see the 
Rules of Golf! ' end 
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SPECTACLE 

J’hotoijmphf'il bij John G. Zimmerman 


A determined crop of girl 
swimmers with an eye on the 
Olympics will compete 
at Redding, Calif, next week in 
the national championships 


Poolside Kisses 
for 

Ambitions Misses 

N inktken-sixty A.l). looks, ut this monu-nt, to bo a year of 
(losliny for the attractive young ladies you will find at work 
and fun on the following four pages. They are among the handful 
of teen-agers who hope to be in Rome next .August with one 
undeviating purpose in mind: to end the Australian domination 
of international swimming- women’s swimming, that is. 

('hampionshij) swimming is one of those sports that jealously 
refuses to share the waking hours of its practitioners with any 
but the most e.ssential activities. Life in a nunnery wouUI seem 
almost prodigal by comparison. The mother of 16-year-old Sylvia 
Ruuska, the best of the I’.S. distance swimmers, explains: “Our 
girl trains in the summer three times a day from 7 to 8 in the 
morningat tin* YMC.A here 'in Rerkeley, Calif. >, then from 11:30 
to one at the Navy's 50-meler Treasure Island pool and again 
from 4:30 to (> at Treasure Island. To meet that schedule, i)lus 
sleeping and eating, everything else must be secondary." 

So it is not difT.cult to understand why only the very young 
will make the sacrifice. Although the girls like to talk about 
boys and clothes a.s well as swimming, they know that the idle 
pleasures must await their more mature years. 

The beauty salon’s loss is swimming’s gain. “I got a pixie 
haircut,” s;iy.s Molly Ijolkin, who will be defending her 200- 
meter freestyle cham])ionship at next week’s .AAU outdoor cham- 
I)ionship in Redding, Calif., where other young ladie.s featui'ed 
in the following pictures will also be present. What she means 
to say, .«he explains, is that her coiffure looks like the work of 
a hung-over barber. But what can a girl do who has to .swim 
hours on end without a bathing cap? 

Major clues to C.S. swimming hopes at Rome will be offered at 
Red«lingand next month’s Pan .American Games in ('hicago. As 
results unfold and Australian anxieties mount, there will be ex- 
uberance aplenty a.s on the opposite page for these girls are 
little more than children desjjite their very adult performances. 


H ugs and kisses arc normal afrcnnatli of victory in girls’ swimming, as 
Becky Collins demonstrates following her splashing succe.ss in the 200- 
yard butlerlly. -Mom {kiiertiiKji ami Dad t nvV/i rltphtianh wail to offer 
their hugs ne.xl. Beeky ignores profound exnuu.stion to .sliare her thrilling win. 
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O utdoors at the senior AAU indoor championships at West Palm Beach 
some leading girl froostylists strike out in the 500-yard heat. (It 
is not unusual for indoor championships to be held outdoors it proper 
requirements for water temperature and pool length are met. » At right: but- 
terfly tifleholder Sylvia Ruuska’s hair parts at the peak of a flawless glide. 






B eneath boughs of big Florida banyan tree yellow Santa Clara 
togs stand out. Cynthia Simecek limbers legs of Jeannie Wil- 
son as Hungarian swimmer Susie Ordogh ( hi c/ifr/cx i watches. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Conviction No. 1 

W HILE the championship fight in 
Yankee Stadium the other night 
was illuminating once more the eter- 
nal verities of the well-timed left jab 
and straight right (see pages 3Jt-S9), 
another demonstration of great im- 
portance to boxing, though a much 
less remarked one, was going forward 
a few miles south of the Stadium in 
New York’s Court of General Ses- 
sions. There, a racketeer named Gabe 
Genovese, f>4, a longtime pal of 
Frankie Garbo, received trial by jury. 

The charge against the small, rum- 
pled man in the tinted glasses had a 
dry, almost innocuous sound; that 
Genovese had been the "undercover 
manager’’ in two 19i)6 fights of a 
lightweight named Ludwig Lightburn 
and had pocketed a rake-off of $4,056. 
By the time the trial was over, the 
jury had a much clearer idea of an 
undercover manager and the term 
had lost its innocuous sound. Instead 
it carried the real-life business men- 
ace that an old generation of movie- 
goers and a new one of TV rerun 
watchers has come to recognize, when 
the man says (and he has friends with 
guns and blackjacks), “Take me into 
partnership or else.’’ 

The jury found Gabe Genovese 
guilty of forcing himself into a man- 
ager partnership with the lightweight 
fighter, and the trial might have 
marched on quickly to the judge’s 
sentence and its end. But before the 
sentencing, the assistant D.A., John 
G. Bonomi, received the court’s per- 
mission to broaden the sketch that 
jury and public had already received 
of Racketeer Genovese. 

“The fact is,” said the assistant 
D.A.. “that this man Genovese has 
exercised an evil and degrading in- 
fluence on professional boxing for 
over two decades.” It began in the 
19J0s, said Bonomi, when Genovese 


joined forces with Frankie Garbo, 
and has continued almost up to the 
present moment. Not only had Geno- 
vese received $4,056 from the regular- 
ly licensed manager of Ludwig Light- 
burn, but a new investigation .showed 
— and Bonomi’s words deserved far 
more than the slight attention they 
got in the press next day— that Geno- 
vese “collected $10,000 from Norman 
Rothchild, an upstate fight promot- 
er, to stage the Carmen Basilio- 
Johnny Saxton welterweight cham- 
pionship match held on September 
12, 1956 in Syracuse. 

“Joe Netro and John DeJohn, the 
licensed co-managers of former wel- 
terweight and middleweight cham- 
pion Carmen Basilio, stated to me 
that they paid Genovese $7,000 from 
the managers’ share of Basilio’s purses 
in 1956. During that year Herman 
Wallman, also known as Hymie Wall- 
man, gave Genovese $1,500 from the 
earnings of Charlie Colton, a promi- 
nent middleweight. 

“In 1957 Netro and DeJohn shelled 
out $20,000 to Genovese from Basilio’s 
earnings and Wallman contributed 
$640 from a Cotton purse. 

They Said It 


“In the past year, Basilio’s co- 
managers, according to their own 
statements, gave Genovese $24,000. 
That makes a grand total of $67,196 
to Genovese in ring plunder during 
the past three years. It is of little 
consequence whether the defendant 
Genovese received the money as his 
share of the spoils or whether he 
acted as a bag man or collection 
agent for another [e.g., Garbo). . . . 

“It is my considered opinion that 
there is some hope of converting box- 
ing from a racket into a sport if a 
prison sentence is imposed." 

Judge John A. Mullen impose<l 
the severest sentence within his reach 
—two years. Next step for the dis- 
trict attorney’s office: completing the 
extradition of Frankie Carbo, now 
held without bail in New Jersey, for a 
trial of his own. 

Bottoms Up 

T his is a true fable about three 
vacationing window washers from 
Dallas who went to Colorado to 
skin-dive for gold the other day and 

ro»(i'nur<I 


ROCKY MARCIANO, retired undefeated heavrjieeight champion, when asked 
whether he was thinking of a comeback: “One thing I love, it's a fight. But 
the first thing I hare to do is lose some iceight. You can’t say it’s a comeback 
until then. Bui I've been thhiking of fighting again for a long time. There’s 
more to it than just money. The thing of making it back. Nobody ever did 
before. I could be the only one. It means something.” 

MRS. ROCKY MARCIANO, when osked whether she approved: “NO!” 

FRANK LARV, Detroit Tiger pitcher, reacting to the news that Casey Stengel 
had left him off the All-Star learn (despite a 9-i record): “J doyi’t want 
revenge against the Yankees. I'd just like to skin that old guy’s head.” 

CASEY STENGEL, ojt liis life and hard limes: “If you're playing ball and think- 
ing about managing, you're crazy. You’d be belter off thinking about being 
an owner. It's safer.” 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


found, instead, the bottom of a bot- 
tomless lake. 

When the window washers discov- 
ered that Colorado streams are too 
shallow for diving they decided to 
poke around Missouri Lake, a pri- 
vately owned body of water billed as 
"The Bottomless Crater Lake,” to 
see what they could find. 

They found, at a depth of about 
90 feet, an old ore bucket, a tire rim 
from a model T Ford, something 


I ,otonywT«wJ 



they believe is a ru.sty rod from an 
experimental submarine which was 
launched (and sank) around 1898, 
and trouble. 

The trouble came from the bot- 
tomless lake’s owner who telephoned 
his caretaker to get the window wash- 
ers out of his water. "All he said,” 
said one, "was that we would make 
trouble for everybody, and we still 
don’t know why.’’ 

The window washers are well out 
of their depth, for the moral is pass- 
ably clear: don't get to the bottom of 
a thing if it isn't supposed to be there. 

Out of a Seemingly Tunnel 

Dear Floyd, wrote Archie Moore, 
perhaps the most durable of all box- 
ers, from Montreal, where he is pre- 
paring for yet another fight, the first 
houl is over; I knoiv how you must 
fed. I hope you don’t continue to fed 
bad. The same thing has happened to 
many great fighters. ... Of course 
I hated to lose to jjou, and fate de- 
creed it that way. Fate docs strange- 
seeming things. If you arc a believer 
in things that happen happen for the 
best, listen to this and you can find 
your way out of a seemingly tunnel. . . . 

Floyd Patterson sat beneath an 
awning on the terrace of his home in 
Rockville Centre, N.Y. wearing the 
familiar T shirt with the mythical 
prizefighter’s city of everlast, n.Y. 


printed across its front. He had in- 
terrupted a game of knock rummy to 
feed his three-month-old daughter, 
Trina, who now regarded him from 
his lap, but his mind was concerned 
with the wi.sdom of Old Arch which 
the postman had just delivered. 

"Do you believe what Archie says 
about fate?” a visitor asked. 

"I’m not superstitious,” Floyd 
said. "If a witch flew around my 
house twice in the day and once in 
the night, it doesn’t mean I’ll win a 
fight. I told you that I didn’t dream 
about fighting Johansson before the 
fight. I meant to tell you I dreamed 
of it afterward ; not the night after the 
fight but the next one. I don’t know 
what happened, only I was fighting, 
fighting, fighting and people were 
yelling and yelling. Then I remem- 
bered hearing the referee say, ‘ . . . and 
still champion,’ and he mentioned 
my name. The dream was so real. 
I’m .still champion, another victory I 
was thinking as I lay there in the 
dark, and then I looked around and 
there wasn’t any championship in 
the room. And after a while I felt the 
cotton in my ear.” The cotton. Floyd 
explained, was there because his ear- 
drum had been cut during the real 
fight in Yankee Stadium. 

“A tunnel,” Floyd said musingly, 
"it was something like a tunnel until 
today. Things seemed dark. I've 
only gone out of the house twice in a 
week — to see the ear doctor and to go 
to a drive-in. I’ve just been hanging 
around watching TV, working in the 
basement. You know, just because 
you lose one thing, doesn’t mean 
you have to neglect others; I’ve 
started to spend time with my fam- 
ily again. I hadn’t spent any time with 
them for a long time. The night I 
came home I wasn’t saying anything, 
just lying down, looking up. Jeannie 
Ihis 3-year-old daughter whose formal 
name is Senecaj — she’s too young to 
know I'm a fighter — she looked at 
me and ran to her mother. ‘Daddy’s 
sick,’ she said. ‘Daddy’s sick.’ ” 

First, Archie Moore’s letter con- 
tinued, Johansson was not so great. 
I’oH fought a stupid battle. Look at 
the film. Evaluate it. Never once did 
you lead with a Jab. All you did was 


more your feet and try to leap to- 
ward him. \’ow, this man wa.s not 
like London. He could bang a little. 
. . . I'oH gare absolutely no respect 
to your opposition. . . . 

"Any time you lose.” said Floyd, 
“you fought a stupid battle. I didn’t 
think I fought a smart fight. I was 
trying to make him trade, throw a 
flurry. Then I’d throw a flurry with 
him. But I couldn’t catch him. He 
was gone. As the fight progressed I 
was waiting for the people to boo. 
But the people never booed. I could 
have stepped back when he was flick- 
ing a left jab, but most of them 
didn’t land and the others, I couldn’t 
even feel them. And I was imagining 
how furious the people who paid 
$100 would have been. 

"I had no plan. I wasn’teven about 
to put a plan into effect. It’s the first 
time I ever fought without a plan. And 
I couldn’t create one. I just wanted 
to go out and get him and, in turn, 
he got me. 1 just wanted him to slug. 
I had pictured him coming right out 
and displaying his right, but he 
didn’t and so I forgot completely 
about it. After what I read in the 
papers about his training, maybe he 
didn’t have a right. I tried to have 
respect for him. I tried to respect him, 
but sometimes you just can't. I tried 
but I couldn't. I never saw a man 
go so far back, get out of the way so 
fast.” 

"Have you seen the films?” the 
visitor asked. 

“No. I know what happened.” 
Floyd laughed. "I don’t want to see 
myself roaming all over the canvas 
six or seven times. But I do want to 
see exactly what happened with 
that first right hand. I didn’t see it. 
I'll look at the films up at camp. 
Somebody told me to watch that 
right hand very carefully, and I’ll see 
why I didn't see it — the referee threw 
it.” .■\nd Floyd laughed again and 
wiped Trina’s mouth. 

"You know,” he said, "this is the 
first lime I talked and laughed and 
joked about it. That’s the idea I 
wanted to have had about it but I 
failed before. Whenever I thought 
about it before — mostly when I was 
alone— I’d try to take my mind off it. 
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KEFAUVER DELAYS BASEBALL "MONOPOLY" HEARINGS AT BILL 
SHEA'S REQUEST -News item 



“Do)i't fire Htilil I my so, Semifor. I'm sure theae genHemen menu to 
ahare the honey, jiiitl ns they promised in." 


"I remember being down five times. 
Two times I don’t remember. They 
tell me I was walking towards Jo- 
hansson’s corner after the first knock- 
down. I rememberthereferee counting 
seven, eight. ... I must have had 
my eyes open, for they tell me I was 
pulling myself up by the ropes, so I 
must have seen them to know they 
were there. Seen or saw? My goodness, 
which is it? Anyway, I vaguely re- 
member walking, and then I remem- 
ber something knocking on the back 
of my head (see page 59|. I knew a 
punch came from someplace, but I 
didn’t know where it could have 
come from. For a minute I thought 
he had climbed out of the ring, come 
all the way around on the outside, 
jumped in again and hit me. 

“Sandra,” Floyd called to his wife, 
"I can’t make her eat the rest of 
her food.” 

// he had been the banger the press 
said he was, Archie Moore’s letter 
concluded, he should hare put you 
au'ay with the left hook he hit you 
with with your back turned (see page 
38). Well, if you concentrate on your 
jab and more aroiind this guy you 
will be the only first one to regain 
the crown. You can do it. 

I'oHr friend. 

Archie Moore. 

Floyd had been given a jeweled 
crown by his manager and several of 
his friends. The crown rested on a 
base which has five gold plaques, one 
for each of his championship fights, 
and provides room for others. The 
base still sits on the mantelpiece in 
Floyd’s living room, but the crown is 
no longer there. 

"I can't have it up there if I'm not 
the champion,” Floyd explained. 
"Maybe in September it’ll get hack. 

“You know," he said, shifting the 
baby in his lap, "it’s not that I 
thought I couldn’t be beaten. There’s 
always a man that can be beaten. I’ll 
do things different next time, but I 
won’t change my style. If I change 
my style 1 might beat him, but I 
won’t beat no one else. That’s the 
style that won the title. I’m no less 
the person 1 was as far as myself is 
concerned, but I don’t feel like the 
same person without the crown.” 


Hold Your Fire 

I T was sugar in the gourd and hon- 
ey in the horn for big league base- 
ball last week as over-all attendance 
figure.s of midseason 19.59 climbed 
comfortably above the figures for 
1958 which in turn were above those 
of 1957. 

Of course, those whose hobby it is 
to insist that baseball is a moribund 
sport about ready for complete ex- 
tinction had their explanations 
handy. Last year, they said, the rise 
was due to a sudden spurt of curiosity 
on the baseball-naive West Coast. 
This year, with West Coast attend- 
ance down, the explanation lies in the 
close pennant races in both leagues. 
Just a fluke, say the gloombergs, the 
whole thing will blow over in no 
time. . . . 


Meanwhile, foolishly suspecting 
that the reason lay in the fact that 
people like to watch baseball, those 
whose business it is to harvest the 
honey were licking their lips in antici- 
pation of even bigger yields to come. 

Riding high on the wave of expan- 
sionism was New Yorker Bill Shea, 
whose projected Third League seemed 
to have growm almost overnight from 
a gawky, impossible brainchild to a 
glamorous and attractive near reality. 
Though official formal approval of the 
Third League by organized baseball as 
it presently’ exists i.i still to come, 
there seems at this point no real rea- 
son to believe that the major league 
owners will turn their thumbs down 
on it. To avert that dire possibility, 
however, Senator Estes Kefauver, 
whose pending legislation to limit 
ennlinued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


the contractual power of big league 
ball clubs is a loaded gun pointed 
straight at the heart of rich teams 
like the New York Yankees, last week 
offered to load his bill in favor of a 
third league, but Shea would have 
none of it. 

Fearing that a blast from the Sena- 
tor's gun might well turn the succu- 
lent honeypot into a swarm of angry 
bees, Shea asked the Keef to hold his 
fire, or at least suspend further hear- 
ings on any bill until the major 
leagues give him their word— one 
way or the other. 

Shea has little doubt himself that 
that word will be favorable. “I be- 
lieve," said Shea, referring to the 
clubowners’ definite if lukewarm sig- 
nal of approval of his plans in Ohio 
this spring, "that baseball made an 
honest statement at Columbus.” 

English Accent 

F ackI) with the appalling problem 
of paying off on a horse named 
Tywydd Teg, second in the Royal 
Windsor Stakes, bookies at Royal As- 
cot decided on the correct pronuncia- 
tion: Tick Tack. 

Midsummer Madness 

I N' venerable Royal Albert Hall in 
London summer concerts were in- 
augurated with something called 
Midsu miner M adntus, featuring a new 
composition known as The William 
Tell Goes lo Hell Orerture, and a 
special number, Aulo Accident, which 
involved 26 percussion instrument.^ 
and sheets of plate glass to be broken 
in buckets. And so it goes, apparently, 
over much of the globe: in Redwood 
City, Calif, an inventive golfer named 
Karsten Solheim has placed on the 
market a musical putter to retail for 
$17.50. When the ball is correctly 
struck, the putter, which has a hollow 
head of high-tensile manganese 
bronze, gives off a pleasant, bell-like 
note: if the ball is struck off center 
there is only a dull thud. In New 
Zealand a 29-year-old salesman 
named Cliff Lawrenson fastened on a 
pair of skis in the high mountain 
ranges, lost his balance and, to his 
horror and that of observers, skidded 


over a 500-foot cliff. He was unin- 
jured except for bruises and a cracked 
rib. Said the local papers: he was a 
novice. In the Holy Land, the salt- 
soupy Dead Sea, never crossed by 
swimmers, was conquered by two 
American foreign service officers. 
Jack Griffin and Bill Johnson. These 
stalwarts swam at night {since day 
temperatures reach well above 100°), 
crossed from west to east and covered 
the nine miles of hot brine in seven 
hours. 

All these strange items, popping 
sporadically into the news, were plain- 
ly building up to some eerie climax, to 
something unbelievable and truly 
surrealistic. Last week it arrived, at 
Wrigley Field in Chicago, to the sec- 
ond baseman of the Cubs. With a 
base runner dashing in on a steal, 
Tony Taylor looked up to see two 
baseballs coming his way— yes, two 
baseballs, as if in test of some crack- 
pot statistician’s theory that it should 
be twice as easy to get the runner 
out with two. 

One baseball sailed over Tony’s 
head into center field— and the base 
stealer, no less a sharp-wit than Stan 
Musial of the Cardinals, watched the 
ball sail by as he slid into second 
base. Naturally, he picked himself 
up, grinning happily, and headed for 
third. Barely on the way, he was 
lagged out with the other ball. This 
one, thrown low. had been scooped 



Shore Thing 

I like a bathing beauty. 
Though water I abhor; 

So now and then a cutie 
Seems well worth wading for. 
— Harvey L. Carter 


up on the bounce by Shortstop Frnie 
Banks while Stan the Man was look- 
ing the other way. 

What had happened (if so ordinary 
a word can be used) was that Stan 
Musial had drawn a base on balls 
after a fourth ball, inside, bounced 
back toward the screen. But to Cub 
Catcher Sammy Taylor, it had not 
been a ball but a foul tip; he planted 
himself before Umpire Vic Delmore 
and so argued. Pitcher Bobby Ander- 
son left the mound to join the dis- 
cussion. Shaking his head. Umpire 
Delmore reached into his pocket, 
absent-mindedly brought forth a 
fresh ball and handed it to the pitcher. 

But what was Third Baseman Al- 
vin Dark doing? Why, he was charg- 
ing in to get the ball that had gone 
toward the screen— which he man- 
aged to do with an absent-minded 
assist from the bat boy. 

And what was Stan Musial doing? 
Well, he was dashing for second. 

So it befell that, in the space of a 
heart-skip. Pitcher Anderson and 
Third Baseman Dark threw to sec- 
ond, and Second Baseman Tony Tay- 
lor had his vision of wonder. 

Ernie Banks got the putout, Alvin 
Dark was credited with an assist (his 
was the ball still legally in play, even 
if the bat boy had touched it) and 
nobody was charged with an error. 
The whole libretto is recommended 
for next year's Midsummer Madness 
concert series. 

Cincinnati Hit Parade 

TpVERY TIME a Cincinnati Red hits 
a home run in Crosley Stadium, 
it is the responsibility of the club’s 
official organist to play a tune as 
nearly appropriate as possible. He 
plays, for example. Here Comes Peter 
Cottontail for Pete Whisenant, Jingle 
Bells for Gus Bell and Bill Bailen 
H'oh’/ You Please Come Home for Ed 
Bailey. Since the season opened, 
however, he has been stuck for some- 
thing even remotely appropriate to 
Center Fielder Vada Pinson. The 
other day, after weeks of indecision. 
Organist Ronnie Dale announced his 
choice. Hereafter, whenever Pinson 
rounds the bases, he can jog along to 
Show Me the Vada Go Home. end 
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At Dinner Key, near Air. Scrjtf /jifemiwfs r brief vacation to pose (or a pic- 
ture ivith hii I incohi I Here in Flvridu, as in every other marine I'ljcflfioji 

area, his company s famous Hviuriuie and Johnsim oiilbuard niulors citjoy untnatched 
popularity ainoiif> power-bt/at invners. 

I lia\e a keen interest in this business of 

l^leasurable travel. .And Lineoln exeels at it" 



Air. Scott is pictural in front of the Outboard 
Alrtfijjc Corpornf/OK office biiildinsi. This 
handsome new structure reflects Jiis corporfl- 
Jjoh’s dynamic groivth in recent years— front 
sales of 27 million dollars in 1947 to almost 
160 niillian dollars in 195S. 


saf/s C. Scott, prcsirlo/il of 

Outboard Alarine Corporation — (vorld's largest 

producers of outboard marine motors. 

W’illidm Scott is not only a s}x;ciulist in plc.isuralilc ways to travel— he also 
has a discerning eye lor design ex-ccllence, lor precision workmanship and 
meticulous attention to detail. And. as a highly successful business Icatlcr, he 
is not unaccustomed to the finest automobiks. 

Knowing this, we are especially pleased that he chose Lincoln. I hc grace- 
ful distinction of I inadn's uncluttered lines first attracted him. And once 
iK'hind the wheel, he discovered a magnificent handling quality, a silken- 
smooth oliedicncc to his slightest touch. 

Moreo\er. inherent in Lincoln’s superb design arc exceptionally wide door 
frames lor easy entrance and exit. You sit in seats tli.it arc wider, too. and 
the height of a comfortable armchair. You arc surrounded bv specially loomed 
and tailored fabrics, hand-cut leathers, resplendent coachwork. 

If you appreciate an uncommon dedication to both comfort and craftsman- 
ship, you may well decide that this is the year to change to i.iiicoln. 

Tjinc'olii 

' C/iis.s-ic Ix-iiiilif . it’icxvi-llfil rriifi.'iniitiiship 


LINCOLN DIVISION 


Fonn .MOTOK CO.Ml’ANV 



Contented is what, 
because we are not, 
we hope our customers are. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 



I N A DUUAHI.K o!d gag about the 
workaday world a visitor to a 
crowded office asks the boss, "How 
many people are working here?” The 
answer comes promptly and wearily: 
“About half of them." Last week- 
end as that office and a million like 
it closed down for the celebration of 
summertime’s first fine holiday, a 
statistician surveying the nation’s 
crowded golf courses, waterways. 
I)eaches and tennis courts might well 
have asked, "H.ow many people are 
enjoying their favorite sports today '.’" 
Once again the accurate— if cynical 
— answer might be, "About half of 
tlmm.” 

It is probably statistically safe to 
say tliat more Americans were out 
golling, swimming, sailing, picnick- 
ing, motorboating and playing ten- 
nis on this Fourth of July than on 
any before it. but for every golfer 
who discovered again the thrill of a 


perfect drive there must have l>een 
at least one whose putt was ruined 
by the enfilading bombardment of 
the boorish foursome pressing from 
behind. For every fisherman wlio 
hooked a blue or a striper, there was 
one who hooked a water skier; for 
every racing sailboat skipper who 
crossed the line on a perfect course at 
the precise instant tlie starting gun 
sounded, there was one whose at- 
tempt to round the first windward 
mark was fatally fouled up l)y the 
wash of an outlmard hot rodder roar- 
ing through the fleet at a blistering 
30 knots. 

Unreplacefl divots cluttered the 
nation’s golf courses, unsubmerged 
beer cans clogged its waterways, uii- 
burned garbage littered its beaches, 
and everywhere as people tried to 
enjoy themselves unlearned manners 
spoiled the fun. 

Far be it from us to advocate a 


return to the days when sport was 
restricted to the wealthy few and 
cru.sty country-clul) protocol came 
close to suffocating relaxed enjoy- 
ment, but we do dream happily of a 
time, now seemingly gone, when a 
decent consideration for the other 
guy was an intrinsic part of the fun. 
'fhe elaborate etiquette of the sport- 
ing elite in yacht and country clubs 
may seem like sissy stuff to the golfer 
who lias learned his swing tand not 
much else I at the driving range on 
Route 5, or to the sailor who bought 
his ouLlioard at the city showroom 
and figures all you got to know is 
how to steer; but like the common 
law, the golden rule and the other 
codes developed by enlightened men 
anxious to enjoy each other’s compa- 
ny with a minimum of friction, they 
are, in fact, just another variation of 
good manners— without which noth- 
ing is much fun. end 
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A QUEEN WATCHES 


‘THE PLATE’ 


The Queen’s Plate is a Canadian horse race first run 
100 years ago In honor of Queen Victoria, who was 
not greatly amused at the time. Last week nobody at 
Toronto’s Woodbine track watched with keener 
interest than Victoria's great-great-granddaughter 


/’liiilnyrd/ihn hi/ Ja/iii 









QUEEN ELIZABETH. whO50 JoUr* 
npy lo Can:i<la ooincUlod with the 
1959 running nf Queen’s I’late, 
gestures, peers, stares with know- 
ing concentration as horses paraiie 
to ihe post at the elegant track. The 
Queen did not hot. but she stufiied 
special inorncco-leather program 
learnedly, showed delight when 
year-old New F’rovidence, owned 
liy her host, Woodbine I’residenl 
tMward Plunkel Taylor [Irfl, di- 
rirliii iihore i. won race's centennial. 


ROYAL LANDAU delivers the Queen 
and I’rince Philip as 20,000 Cana- 
dians roar their warm acclaim. A.s 
rain slanted down, landau made 
circuit of the track with Eliza- 
beth dipping her umbrella in the 
stretch so that all present couhl 
see their ntonarch. Afterward she 
politicly ob.served Canadian racing 
is belter than much she sees at home. 


SPOKT.S ILI.I'.STBATKII Jliln 1 .1 
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WINNER JUDY ELLER OF MIAMI GRINS 


BACHELORS 


S HOWN' hero is a fair (anti we do 
mean fair) sampling of the oO 
lovely and loose-jointed lady under- 
graduates who swarmed from 35 col- 
lege campufes to a golf course in 
Chape! Hill, N.C. to compete in the 
Women’s National Collegiate Golf 
Championship. 

Though all of the girls had still 
to achieve their academic bachelor- 


PAT LANGE AND GAIL PAINE SHARE 
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OF THE ART 


hoods, many of those present had al- 
ready earned an impressive array of 
deg.'ees in the art of goif. The tour- 
nament boasted at least five state 
► champions, two former U.S. ama- 
teur winners, a clutch of regional 
cnamps and, topping them all, Mi- 
ami’s Judy Klier, who beat Purdue’s 
Julie Hall and J in the final 18 
to become the new collegiate champ. 




BAD CIE MAKES A PRETTY PICTURE WITH AMATEUR CKAMP JOANN! 


.'NPERSON 
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FOOTWORK was us(..I by Johansson both to stay away 
from I'attprson’s comhinations ant! io stay within punching 
raiino when time eanii' for iiim to throw bis prtniiised bin rinhi. 
Thus, in the two pictures altove, I’atterson, in his typical crouch 


at left, wants to move in to start one of his famous swift com- 
binations to the body. Mis left foot is advanced for the charne 
and his rinhl has lifted to lake the next step. Hut Johansson's 
fast feet, anticipating him, are already in retreat. In the next 


An Analysis 
in Depth 


WHY INGO IS 





REAR VIEW of similar maneuver shows Patterson anain 
coming in, his left foot advancinn. Once more Johansson antic- 
ipates the attack and faiies backwartl at last possible moment. 
I'atter.son throws a rinht hand at Johansson's body, hut a slight. 


sideways movement by Johansson titbuve, riykti causes Patter- 
son to miss badly. Johans.son also made it difficult for the cham- 
pion by pre.senting only his left side as a target, thus greatly re- 
ducing the punching area that Patterson could work on. Teased 
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picture Johansson has movetJ well 
away from the champion's threat, 
and a disgruntled Patterson has to 
start his maneuvers all over again. 


CHAMP 


A careful study shows Ingo 
won the title with much more 
than his vaunted right hand 

by MARTIN KANE 

S TUDKSTS of boxing will, for the 
next few months, apply them- 
selves to the TelePrompTer-United 
Artists movie from which most of the 
photographs on these six pages were 
taken. The movie, being shown in 
theaters around the country, con- 
tains some valuable lessons. Analysis 
of it reveals why Ingemar Johansson 
was able to take the heavyweight 
championship from so skilled a fight- 
er as Floyd Patterson without ever 
being in danger himself. Close study 
shows that, though the right hand 
provided the climactic moment of 
the fight, Ingemar was aided by much 
more. It shows why Ingemar’s style, 
strange though it may look to Amer- 
icans, is a most adequate answer to 
Patterson’s peekaboo style. For had 
Patterson been able to deliver his 
famous combinations Ingemar might 
not have had a chance to throw his 
right or might have been so weakened 
that it would be ineffective. Or, as 
Manager Cus D’Amato remarked to 
Patterson between rounds, “He isn’t 


as easy to hit as he looks, is he?”, and 
as Floyd answered, “He sure isn’t.” 

Patterson, trying for the first two 
rounds to get within punching range 
of Johansson, was frustrated by two 
main considerations: Johansson’s 
speed of foot and his persistent jab. 
When Patterson finally did, on one 
occasion, get in tight, he was instant- 
ly clinched. Against other elusive 
fighters Patterson has found it ad- 
vantageous to try his radical leap and 
against Johansson he did so twice. 
But the Swede brushed him off and 
moved easily away. 

To look at the other side of the 
coin, Patterson’s peekaboo defense is 
not ideal against a straight puncher. 
Straight punches can be slipped by 
a sideways movement of the head, 
and Patterson did slip many jabs. 
But the slip requires precise timing 
and so it was a foregone conclusion 
that at some time during 15 rounds of 
fighting Patterson would be hit by a 
straight right. This happened the first 
time the punch was thrown. (Two 
previous Johansson rights had been 
.swung and were not straight.) It was 
not a foregone conclusion that Pat- 
terson would be incapacitated by the 
punch but, as it happened, he was. 

TURN PAGE FOR FURTHER ANALYSIS 



by this perfectly limed retreat, I’attcrsoti eventually 
is forced to try one of hi.s famous leaps (at far ritjlil), 
a maneuver that is ineffective because Johansson ea.s- 
ily brushes off the left glove with his right forearm. 





FIGHT ANALYSIS rou 



A BARRIER JAB bothered Patterson. He could not 
get past it. In pictures above Patterson tries desperately to get 
in clo.se becau.se only at short range can he start one of his multi- 
punch combinations. Johansson’s extended left hand keeps him 


away and extended left foot ke<‘ps Ingo close enough to throw 
right whenever opportunity offers. Whether Patterson is up- 
right as at left, or crouched, as at right, he is effectively blocked 
by a persistent left glove perpetually stuck in his puzzletl face, 



INGO'S CLINCH, used only in second round, was 
challenger’s ultimate strategy to frustrate Patterson's infight- 
ing. As soon as Patterson did, on this occasion, manage to slither 
pa.st the jab, Ingemar threw his arms around him. Note how hi.s 



left arm hugs Patterson tight about chest while his right elbow 
clutches and immobilizes Patterson’s left glove. An instant later 
Johansson had twisted away and was once more in his protective 
sideways stance, left foot out, left glove out, ready to retreat. 
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THE BIG RIGHT ifi^wrpi scored the first knock- 
down, the knocktlowii that told everyone that Johansson was 
winner and new hcavyweighi champion. It ha<l been preceded 
by u left hook which momentarily confused J’atter.son. As Pat- 


terson moved forward, tryinji to Kft inside to counter, his head 
was met by the massive, incredibly fast punch you see above, a 
punch that drove straight between the upright gloves of the 
peekaboo defense. Patterson toppled backward for a nine count. 

CONTINUED 
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THE KILLER INSTINCT that Johansson dis- 

playiKl once he had his man in trouble is shown clearly on these 
pajjes. both in his suddenly changed facial expression and in the 
unrelontini; nature of his attack. It contrasted with picture of a 


winsome, playful lad he had presented in training. As Patterson 
rose from the first knockdown he was unconscious. He turned 
drunkenly and wobbled past Johan.sson with unseeing eyes. Jo- 
han.s.son caught him with a loft hook (rthore, hftj that contorted 



RELENTLESS FINISHER, Johansson gave dar-od 

Patterson no chance to recover. He was driven about ring with 
a score of lefts and rights, tried gallantly at times to fight back 
but, stupefied by the first right, never was able even to impede 


the incessant attack. The viciousne.ss of the assault reminded 
spectators in Yankee Stadium of the way Johan.s.s()n had merci- 
le.ssly pounded Rddie Machen, then Ni>. 1 challenger, to can- 
va-s three times in a single round at Goteborg, Sweden, last 
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Patterson’s features and followed the hook wdth another right 
itibovf, rnilfr i to the hack of the hea<i. Patterson fell again. He 
was to fall five times more, and rise four, before Referee Ruby 
Goldstein wisely signaled the end of the fight. Once, during 


these intervals l>etween knockdowns, Patterson made a weak 
attempt at a clinch but Johan.sson shoved him away with his 
left glove (flftorr, rujhl) and knocked him down once more. By 
this time blood was gushing from I’atterson’s no.se and mouth. 



September. That victory put Johans.son into the title-contender 
spot. This upset made him champion. It ended, at lea.st for 90 
days, the championship of Floyd Patterson, and it also ended 
for a time the contempt in which European heavyweights have 


so long been held by Americans. Johansson's victory was, in fact, 
signaled to the world by previous defeats of American heavy- 
weights Zora Folley and Willie Pastrano at the hands of 
such English heavyweights as Henry Cooper and Brian lajiidon. 


Kfi Jtiiv i.i. ;»is 
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Have a (iimlet made with f[ 



Making the Gimlet: 3 or 4 parts gin or vodka to I part Rose's Lime Juice. Serve over ice in either 
an old-fashioned or cocktail glass. You'll find Rose's at food stores, package stores and restaurants. 



o What to do when you suddenly 
If 0 get tired of the same old gin and 
^ vodka drinks? 


THE BIG BUSINESS 

OF A 
RACE TRACK 

Hollywood Park and its general manager, James 
Stewart, have learned why it is that marketing 
Thoroughbred contests is a major industry 


T his is the year for the Califor- 
nians: for Silver Spoon and Buk 
B rush: for Tomy Lee and Royal Or- 
bit: for Hillsdale and Round Table: 
for Willie the Shoe. And, on the eve- 
ning of July 22 when the figures are 
tabulated at Hollywood Park in Ingle- 
wood, this track, which eastern critics 
once considered merely a hopeless in- 
terloper in Thoroughbred racing, will 
have led all U.S. racing in attendance 
for eight of the last nine years. 

Starling this Saturday with the run- 
ning of the S135,000 Gold Cup, Hol- 
lywood ends its 20th racing season by 
distributing $420,000 in stakes money 
in a period of only nine racing days. 
Not only has Hollywood Park man- 
aged to lure some of the most power- 
ful racing stables out of the East in 
the past few yeans but it has become 
a shining example of top-drawer race- 
track management in the U.S. and, 
for that matter, anywhere in the 
world. 

Nostalgic oldtimers often bemoan 
the fact that racing has lost a lot of 
the sporting element which was once 
such a vital part of its character, 
but it must he remembered that the 
millions of dollars passing through 
the mutuel machines each day have 
turned racing into big business. 

To illustrate this point the nearly 
1,900 men and women pictured on 
the following two pages posed for the 
first group photograph ever taken at 
a major track. These people take 
their orders from a 54-year-old, wavy- 
gray-haired man named James D. 
Stewart. Since becoming top man at 
Hollywood in 1953, he lias labored 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

under an assortment of titles includ- 
ing vice-president, general manager 
and director of racing. He also served 
a two-year hitch as the best presi- 
dent the Thoroughbred Racing As- 
sociation ever had. While the 1,900 
employees (plus another 300 whose 
official duties kept them out of this 
picture ' will always regard Stewart as 
a pleasant fellow to work for, there is 
equally sincere admiration for him 
among top racing executives at other 
tracks and throughout all the ranks of 
owners, trainers, jockeys and stable 
hands. In Fact, today James D. Stew- 
art would be an almost unanimous 
choice as America’s leading race-track 
manager. For he is the personifica- 
tion of the southern California ap- 
proach to racing, in which the cus- 
tomer comes first and the sport as a 
whole is viewed as a form of entertain- 
ment which a great number of people 
can gain pleasure from. In the quarter 
of a century since Santa Anita opened 
its gates to a skeptical public, enter- 
prising Californians have taken enor- 
mous strides. They liave made the 
deluxe routine instead of the excep- 
tion and have improved the quality 
of horses, both homebreds and those 
purchased out of state or abroad. 
This year California-based horses won 
both the Kentucky Derby and Preak- 
ness:in fact, four of the first six Derby 
finishers came from there. 

The key to the whole southern Cal- 
ifornia approach is that racing has 
gained the respect — and therefore the 
support— of the southern California 
community. Last year, for example, 
the seven Lo.s Angeles businessmen 


who serve on the Hollywood Turf 
Club Associated Charities, Inc. dis- 
tributed $554,615 to local and na- 
tional charity funds, and the race 
track is so solidly behind the gesture 
that they turn over all profits from 
their entire final week of racing to 
charity. Hollywood Park’s own board 
of directors, headed by Movie Pro- 
ducer Mervyn LeRoy, contains an im- 
pressive list of other business names, 
among them Terrell C. Drinkwater, 
president of Western Air Lines, and 
Donald W. Douglas Jr., president of 
Douglas Aircraft Company. 

THE FRIENDLY SPIRIT 

Jim Stewart’s typical working day 
itivoh'es 12 hours of decision-making, 
public-relations work and far more 
personal contact with his employees 
than any other general manager I 
have ever seen. He starts with a 6 
o'clock call at his Palos Verdes ocean- 
front house. After a half-hour drive 
to the track, Stewart checks in at the 
stable area about T:30. He climbs 
aboard his 18-year-old gray Thor- 
oughbred, Burley, for a ride through 
the area and chats with anyone who 
wants to talk. "One of the most im- 
portant things about race-track man- 
agement,” said Stewart the other 
morning as we rode out from the rac- 
ing Sicretary’s office toward the main 
track, "is always to remember that 
public relations beginsathome. If you 
have espr// de corps among the peo- 
ple working at a track, that friendly 
spirit must rub off on the customers.” 

As Stewart rode around the track, 
pausing now and then to observe 
the maintenance crew operating its 
harrows and water trucks, he spoke 
some more about his job. "Alwaj's 
keep in mind,” he said, "tliat it takes 
more than a good plant to make a 
successful operation. You have to 
have an attraction and then put it 
over with a show that maintains a 
high degree of taste and dignity.” 
Stewart reined up to a walk by the 
clubhouse to w'atch a garbage detail 
at work and then proceeded. "I be- 
lieve final authority must go to one 
person because in the end only one 
person can really be responsible to his 
board of directors, who in turn have a 
strong responsibility to the track’s 
shareholders.” 

Through the rest of the morning 
Jim Stewart marched bri.skly along 
on his rounds, greeting at every turn 
someone whose name he may not 
have known but wliose job he most 
Ir^t fonihiueil on piigr ',i 
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WHAT IT TAKES TO SELL A 
$2 PARI-MUTUEL TICKET 


j> '>1 l.ium 1 idllyvvDDii I’ark 'iTif- up on irat-k. 

'howinu va<i nocdi-ii >,> I'ntiiluci SiUiinlay afnTiioon 

i. 1 (»oc,-.r f.irl add' c-nlorfnl toUidi whili' Ini'vinc her- 
'(.'If with alio ccf'c aiuJ .•swaiiv in inliidd. 2 Tuj) niaiiat,'i'in<-ni : 
Don VoorhiH*', Thorc Hrokkc, (icniTal Mana“''r Jamo' I ). 
SlcM'ari, 3 'orrciaric' and track .sicaardv 4 Itacini; 


-11.* 





n«-p;iriinMit : starter, imuler, jockeys, valet', patrol jutlj;ps. 
\ eterinarian', clerk of scales, elockers, inorniiij'-line tiiaker, 
photo-finish camera cr<-\v. ei<'. 5 Aiimini'trative otticors; puli- 
lii'i'i', accountants, personnel director, turf cluh matiai;er. 
warehouse niananer, coach ilriver-. 6 Operations Department ; 
parkint' lot mtenciani', usher', security it'mrds, first aid and 


ambulance crew, doctor, admissions sellers. 7 (raniener'. main- 
tenance crew and janitors. 8 Muiuel Department, 9 I'riniinj; 
crew. 10 .\merican Tote crew. ii Meinhers of Inijlew ooil police 
department. 12 Caterers; waitresses, hartenders, hu'hoys, 
chef.'. 13 Mutuel Department has fi.\ed liithts to imlicale 
dare picture was specially taken for Shikts Ii.i.i'stk \tki>. 


CONTINUED 


RACE TRACK BUSINESS corilinHnl 

certainly did know. First a drop-in at 
the print shop to make sure a cer- 
tain program change had been made. 
Then a look in the wardrobe room, 
w’here hundreds of uniforms for ush- 
ers and special track police — uni- 
forms paid for by the track and 
cleaned at the track’s expense— were 
awaiting the day's first morning shift. 
In the Operations Department Stew- 
art authorized the requisitioning of a 
new $8,000 air-conditioning unit, and 
just down the hall dropped in to see 
the track’s special police officers, in- 
cluding agents of the Thoroughbred 
Racing Protective Bureau. “We’re 
having trouble,” said one agent, 
“with kids coming in after the sev- 
enth race unaccompanied by adults.” 

“We’re also having trouble,” in- 
terrupted Stewart, “with kids who 
are already inside with their parents 
but who break away and annoy 
others. You better tell the ushers to 
watch for this, and tonight stick a 
few extra guards on the gates— even 
if it means paying them overtime— 
so we can check this late-crashing 
stuff." 

Also on the morning agenda was a 
visit to Jack L. Speyer, labor rela- 
tions director (Hollywood Park em- 
ployees belong to some 16 different 
unions and over 40 locals); the ambu- 
lance crew (who the very next day 
retrieved a fallen jock in a near- 
record 23 seconds): Mutuel Manager 
George Haines to announce the prob- 
able terms of a new pension plan for 
the 750 men who work the track's 


machines or act as cashiers and mon- 
ey men ; and even a stop in the Ameri- 
can Tote Company headquarters to 
ask why so many people insist on 
putting their hand over a mutuel 
machine when asking for a ticket— 
with the result that the ticket often 
jams up inside and gums up the whole 
machine. Answer: they think they’re 
being tricky by not letting the man 
behind them see their ticket number. 

Interrupting his rounds in mid- 
morning Stewart held a half-hour 
conference with his plant superin- 
tendent Tony Hansen, traffic director 
Jack Wiechman and his personal 
management assistant Donald Voor- 
hees to discuss ways and means of 
getting distant parking lot clients 
transported to the stands and back 
again to their cars. Meanwhile, Stew- 
art was on his phone four times: there 
was a call from President Mervyn 
LeRoy who phoned to say he would 
not be out to lunch; a return call 
from Presiding Steward Wendell 
P. Cassidy in which Stewart politely 
requested that a stable area pass be 
denied to an oddball publicity-seeker; 
a report from the track veterinarian 
to announce that Mrs. Halina Braun- 
stein’s Preakness winner Royal Orbit 
had bowed and would be out of ac- 
tion for a year; and finally a call 
from Lou Smith, Stewart’s counter- 
part at New Hampshire’s Rocking- 
ham Park, to request reservations for 
the following day. 

The greatest misconception among 
the racing public about track finances 
is the widespread belief that enor- 
mous mutuel handles automatically 


mean that the track makes millions 
of dollars daily. Take-out percentages 
vary from state to state, but the tax 
bite is usually stiff in every state. In 
California, where the law says that 
40<';- of the track’s total on the pari- 
mutuel take and breakage must go 
back into purses, it is apparent that 
any money to be made must come 
from such sources as admissions, con- 
cession income, program sales and 
parking fees. At Hollywood Park Jim 
Stewart figures his net income after 
taxes will be equal to about two- 
thirds of the admissions income. Last 
year’s admission income was $2,052,- 
126 and the net income finally 
rounded out to $1,388,801, of which 
$1,199,880 then went out as stock- 
holders’ dividends. At the same time 
Hollywood Park in 1958 paid out a 
total of $10,537,961 in taxes, with 
the state of California alone raking 
in $7,710,614. 

Today, as Hollywood Park nears 
the end of its 20th racing sea.son, Jim 
Stewart, his 11-man board of di- 
rectors and his two dozen smoothly 
synchronized department heads find 
themselves in an enviable position. 
The sporting population of southern 
California is growing at a tremendous 
rate, and despite competition from 
major league* baseball, racing is still 
the No. 1 drawing card. And it will 
continue in the No. 1 slot just as long 
as Jim Stewart and Santa Anita’s 
Gwynn Wilson and Carleton Burke 
continue to charm the Greater Los 
Angeles population by presenting the 
best racing possible with dignity and 
good taste. end 


WHERE THE HOLLYWOOD BETTING DOLLAR REALLY GOES 



$3,514,241 mutuel handle at Holly- 
wood on typical Saturday (June 20) 
saw $3,029,395 going back to winning 
ticket holders. Tax of sent 

$238,849 to state of California. Track 
commission of 7% amounted to $245,- 
997, went to Hollywood I'ark racing as- 
sociation le.s.H expenses and overhead. 



$343,431 constituted total track in- 
come for day. Major portion of money 
(71 .7 % ) was accrued from Hollywood’s 
commission of betting dollar. Other 
sources of income were admi.ssions, 
$65,654 (19%l; fee.s from parking lot, 
$6,070 (1.8%); program sale.s, $9,316 
(2.7%); conce.s-sions, $16,394 (4.8%). 


$36,120.84 ( 11 . 1 % of income) was 
net profit for Hollywood Park for typi- 
cal Saturday. Of track expenditure 
dollar, most (29,3%) went to purses, 
stakes. Then 25.8% went to .salaries 
and wages. 17.3% to federal income 
and other taxes, and 16.5% was allo- 
cated to depreciation, advertising, etc. 
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You get all the action... the color... the fun... 

with new Kodak Cine Automatic equipment! 


Now. even if yoiiNc iiet’cr licltl a 
iiuni<‘ faiiicra in voiii lianci l>rf(jrc, 
\<iii'll ycl Ix-autifui mu\ics — linn* 
.iftiT lim«- — wilh <1 new Hnini Kodak 
( ar.r Autoinalic Cam<‘ra. Tlu' Iniilt- 
in rlt'Ctn’r eye adjutls and rcacljusls 
the Icnsopcnim' for correct exposure 
— aul'iriifjlia/lh\ Built-in iilter leis 
ytiti use inflour Koflaclirome I'ilni 
<juldoors. ri-lescopic view liiuh’r ad- 
justs to \i»ur own eyesiylu. warns 
when there's loo litth* liylu. slums 
when tiller is in [>osilion. 


m:u \ii)vii-; J’Iioji cj'ohs 
■|I!KI-.\I) IIII\|M'.IM-SAL lOMMKAl.I.M 

( )nl\ thenewKinmaiilouuuic Kodak 
Cine Showtime I’rojector asks so 
little of sou ciurimr a full 30-inlnutc 
show. It's the nnlr projector th.it 
ihre.ids itself /ill tkf «-«)’- ri^hl onln 
till Irili-iifi irrl — and starts the show 
auliiiiiiiitcally. New hiyh-liunen lamp 
yives exceptional Brilliance. I'or- 
wat'ci. still. re\-erse. rewind conirols 
on illuminated ijanel. $137.50. 
I)e luxe model with variahle-speed 
control. .\( M)( ■ o|)eralion, huill-in 

splicer, $167.50. 


■ I'l ifri .irr li^i, mrlticli' Foti-i ,il I.>\, .incl jrr scihjtH 1 lo rhan^e ss 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, R ochesfer 4, N. Y. 


• Kodak fane 
I ijei loi , 


Kodak 


Kodak Cine .Xuioinaiie riirret 
Caim-ra,/ for re«ular. widc- 
aimlc. icle})hoU) shots, $12-4.50. 
hinyle'lens itxKlel. $92.50. 


GRADUATE TO MOVIES 





PRECISION INSTRUMENT 


If you are a better-than-good driver, pay particular 
attention to the next ’59 Corvette that passes you. Notice 
the almost magnetic adhesion of rear wheels to a choppy 
surface (that’s our new parallelogram linkage in action), 
the beautifully accurate line it scribes around a curve 
(that’s real sports car steering), the flat, virtually roll- 
free cornering that seems to defy centrifugal force (that’s 
Corvette’s wide-set “outboard” springing). 

For this is a precision instrument at work— a superb 
vehicle created solely to serve the art of driving. 
Erenjihing about a Corvette says this, flatly and unmis- 
takably: The trigger-action V8 engines, climaxed by the 


all-out Fuel Injection* special. The semi-bucket seats, 
carefully contoured for maximum support with long- 
distance comfort. The close-ratio Four-Speed* gearbox 
with full synchro on every gear. The three types of 
brakes. The anti-glare instrumentation, dominated by 
the big tachometer. The aero-light fiberglass body shell. 
But, above all, the total feel, the instant awareness that 
all these elements are blended into one precision instru- 
ment for the skilled hand. 

If the hand is yours, this is the car you should be driv- 
ing— it was built specifically for you. . . . Chevrolet Division 
ot General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. *Opiion<il ai ttira eoal. 


COf^ VETTE by Chevrolet 



Tip from 


JOE KNESPER, Mayfield CC, Lyndhnrat, Ohio 


the Top 


How to cure hitting from the top 

M ost errors in golf are caused by liiltiiig from tlie lop and coming 
into the bail from outside the line. Proper coiling and uncoiling will 
prevent this. Most average golfers, however, don’t have a clear picture 
in their minds as to what they should be doing to get into position on 
the backswing. Their hands and club move in one direction, so con- 
sequently they are never in a position to make a coordinated inside-out 
downswing with the club, hands, arms and body fused together. Quite 
the reverse, in fact. At the finish of the backswing, in a poor position 
which permits them no balance or feel, they have to hit from the top. 
This they do by moving the right shoulder and arm to the outside, for, 
although this is a wrong source of power for golfers to use, it is the only 
one they can summon. 

Developing a proper coil on the backswing with the hands, arms and 
body working together is not the easiest thing in the world for average 
golfers. The best short cut I have found is getting them to picture and 
feel that their heels remain in the same position from the time of address 
until long after the ball is contacted. If they can remember this, it is 
remarkable how quickly the entire pattern of their swing changes and 
they start building a good swing which delivers maximum speed at the 
bottom of the arc. and from the in.side. 



NEXT TIP: Mary Lena Faulk on Ttcotering your pulling stroke 



who usually plays a T'iticist, exper- 
imented with a ‘ just-as-good" hall. 
To his sorrow, he has discovered that 
it pays to play Titleist. No more ex- 
periments for him. 

A number of the top players in the 
country stopped experimenting long 
ago. For ten years now, more pros 
and amateurs have played I'icleist in 
the big time tournaments than any 
other ball. T'hat’s several hundred 
good reasons why you too should 
play this great ball. It's sold thru golf 
course pro shops on/y. 

ACUSHNET 

SfflfBAllS, 


Si^>RtS ILLUSTKATED Jv\y IS, I9St 
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baseball/ irn//pr Binyham 


Exquisite torture in Chicago 

Forty years of devilish frustration have been the sad lot of 
an inevitably dwindling band of confident White Sox fans 


A MAS IN Chicago, call him Max. 

keeps writing letters to Al Lo- 
pe?.. manager of the While Sox. Here 
is part of one: 

“Taking in consideration the White 
Sox is the fastest club in baseball, 
don’t you think it would help the .sox 
improve it offense and increase it run 
production if the Hit and run was use. 
It also would help when fast runners 
are on 1st and 3rd, the runner on 1st 
break for lind base if there is no outs.” 

Max writesloLope7.just about every 
day. Sometimes he writes to Don (Jut- 
teridge, the first-base coach, or to 
Billy Goodman, the utility infielder. 
Just about everybody on the Sox has 
received a letter from Max. 

Few of Max’s sugg€?stions are sound 
and some are ludicrous. He once ad- 
vised that when theslow-moving Walt 
Dropo and Sherm Lollar got on first 
and second base, they should attempt 


a double steal as a surprise. It would 
have been a surprise all right. The 
catcher would have rolled on the 
ground in laughter. Then he would 
have gotten up and thrown Lollar 
out at third and might have doubled 
up Dropo at second. All the White 
Sox hooted at that idea. 

The fact is, however, that Max 
should not be taken too lightly. After 
all, he is an interested fan, and no 
team, especially the White Sox, can 
afford to laugh at an interested fan. 
There just aren't that many. 

The White Sox, you see, have not 
won a pennant in 40 years. No other 
major league team can make that 
statement. It has been very hard on 
.Max and the other White Sox fans. 
In fact, the devil himself couldn’t have 
arranged a more exquisite torture 
than the one these people have had to 
endure since 1951. In that year the 


team won 14 straight games and led 
the league for over a month. Just 
when fans were beginning to figure 
out wno could get them an extra pair 
of World Series tickets, the collapse 
came and the Sox finished fourth. 

The years that followed were much 
the same, except that Chicago wa.s 
able to finish third, or second. But 
never first. .\lway.'i the fast start, 
bringing fresh hope, and then the in- 
evitable slump, and despair. Last year 
it was different and it hurt worst of 
all. Before the season began, the Sox 
got Early Wynn and Ray Moore in 
trades. Now, the fans were told, Chi- 
cago had the best pitching staff in 
baseball. Now they had a good chance 
to win the pennant. The season start- 
ed, and two weeks later it was over. 
The White Sox were in last place and 
it took them the rest of the season to 
fight their way up to second. But not 
first. That slow start ended it for many 
Sox fans. .Attendance was off 330,000. 

CIRCUS EVERY OAT 

This season Bill Veeck, the genial 
circus man who bought the Chicago 
White Sox during the winter, has done 
much to revive the town’s interest in 
the White Sox. By driving herds of ele- 
phants around the field or flying in 
midget spacemen, Veeck has made 
Comiskey Park an enjoyable place to 
visit. Attendance is up over last year 
and Veeck expects interest in the 
team to snowball over the next few 
years. However, fans can take only so 
many elephants and spacemen. What 
Chicago needs is a winner, and no- 
body reali?.es this more than Veeck. 

Veeck, when he took over the White 
Sox, wanted to get .Al Lopez some new ■ 
players. Lopez thought the men he 
had could win the pennant. 

“We outplayed the Yankees over 
the last half of the season,” Lopez 
told Veeck. 

“They wore coasting,” countered 
Veeck. “I saw Casey leave in pitchers 
when he wouldn’t have if the race had 
been close.” 

But .Al insisted the Yankees were 
doing all they could to win. Now, with 




the 1959 season half over and the 
^'ankees barely playing .500 hall, Lo- 
pez feels he has been proved correct. 
'I'he only problem is that the White 
Sox. too, are finding it dilliLult to get 
much above .500. Other teams have 
risen as contenders, so that Chicago 
finds itself battling Cleveland, De- 
troit and Baltimore, as well as the 
^’ankee.s, in the most exciting .Ameri- 
can League pennant race in years. 

'I’he White Sox do not have a great 
deal to reeommeiul them in this five- 
team race. -Most of what is good 
about the team can be found several 
steps to either side of second base. 'I’o 
the left, at shortstop, is Luis Apa- 
ricio, a slim, 'io-year-old boy from 
I'enezuela. He has dark hair and tan 
skin. He speaks faltering English. He 
is married and has two children, a 
son and daughter. During the winter 
he plays baseball in A'enezuela and 
he never gets tired of it. 

Men who have watched shortstops 
for 30 years say they have never seen 
a better one than little Lui.s. Minnie 
Minoso hits the ball hard just to the 
fef( of the thirtf baseman. ApanVro 
darts over, backhands the ball in his 
glove and throws it. Minoso is out by 
three steps. Harvey Kuenn bounces 
one over the pitcher’s head for a sin- 
gle. .As the hall takes a big hop pa.*?! 
second base. Aparicio appears, racing 
toward right field. He spears the ball 
in the webbing of his glove, twists 
and throws to first. Suddenly Kuenn 
<i<»e.s not have a single. He is out atni 
he shakes his head in disbelief. 

To the right of second base stands 
Nellie Fox. the captain of the While 
.Sox in spirit if not name. Fox is 31. 
He i.s .short and tough, but well-.spo- 
ken and jiolite. Before every game he 
deposits a fistful of chewing tobacco 
in his cheek, a declaration of war 
against the opposition. Fox, while 
not to be compared with .Aparicio a.s 
a fielder, i.s as good a defensive sec- 
ond baseman as there is. 

Aparicio and Fox bat one-two in 
the Chicago lineup. No one in base- 
ball i.s faster than Aparicio. He has 
led the American League in stolen 
bases all three years he has played. 
Itccently the White Sox won a game 
when .Aparicio walked, stole second, 
went to third on a bunt and scored 
on a sacrifice fly. 

■‘That was certainly an .Aparicio 
run,” was the comment. 

"A lot of our runs are Aparicio 
runs,” said Dick Dozer, a Chicago 
sportswriter. 

riintiiuicil 
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Skiini; — fishing — hunting — camping — picnicking or space for 
the kids or for friends in deck chairs, the big roomy cockpit fits 
your every need. She's 16' ' ’ of sprightly beauty that relishes fun 
. . . laughs at punishment . . , asks only minimum care. So play ic 
sale . . . fiberglass safe ... in the Crosby Fish-n-Ski . . . waiting; 
for you at your Crosby dealer's now. 


CROSBV AEROMAillNE qra BILL. INDIANA 
OUTBOARDS AND INBOAROS — 1A FEET TO 2S FEET 


Pocketful of power 



Motorola "DRAGOON" Portable 


Like carrying a 10-tube radio in your pocket. Per- 
formance of high-powered cha.t.sis with 8 premium- 
nitrd matched transistors, 2 diodes, puls sets twice its 
size to shame. Special amplifier transistor .steps up 
power of the signal 5 times. Now weak stations come 
in strong and clear. Plays bundred.s of hours on pen- 
lite batteries. 90-day warranty on all parts and labor. 


More fo enjoy 'S' MOTOROLA 




July IJ, Jfl.S.K 
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Sorry to keep you waiting, but . . . 

Everybody wants 
the Distance Dot! 


If you’ve had to wait to play the as- 
tonishing new DISTANCE DOT long- 
est. truest, whitest golf ball ever made 
- don't blame your golf Pro. 

Now that so many golfers have 
I)layed it. they won’t settle for anything 
else. Result: A temporary shortage. 

And there is simply no short cut in 
manufacturing a ball that performs 


A 


like the new distance dot. Never 
before have there been such rigidly 
maintained standards in golf ball man- 
ufacturing every step oj Ihe way! 

So kee[) a shaq) eye on your Pro 
Shop. It’s the only place you can buy 
them. Look for the words "NEW DIS- 
TANCE DOT" printed on the wrapper. 
Unconditionally guaranteed, of course. 


BASEBALL riiiiliinieil 

There are also a lot of Nellie Fox 
runs. He is always on ha.sr. F’ive times 
Fox has hit .^100 or over and three 
times he has led the league in hits. 
Nellie doesn’t slug liome runs, hut 
his line drives can separate a pitcher 
from his glove. 

The rest of the team falls hto-sely 
into two groups, the veterans and 
the younger set. Older fellows like 
L'arl Torgeson, who wears horn- 
rimmed glasses and cardigan sweat- 
ers and who played first base for the 
Boston Braves in the 1948 World 
Series, and Karly Wynn, who has won 
more games than any active pitcher, 
give the team a professional look. 
Harry Simpson, the lanky outfielder, 
talks softly and seldom. He says his 
grand slam home run which beat the 
Yankees was just another hit, and 
prefers to moan over the fiy balls he 
misplayed to send the Sox to a de- 
feat. Billy Goodman, the frail North 
Carolinian, longs for his next lobster, 
a craving he developed during his 
nine years with tlie Boston Red So.x 
("Who wants to eat those big spi- 
dery things?’’ he asked when he first 
saw them). Dick Donovan rela.xes 
with the financial page before a 
game. Billy Pierce shouts a lot. Both 
are fine pitchers. Jim Rivera wears 
flashy clothes and hopes he can play 
in the majors another year. 

YOUTHFUL ACCENTS 

The younger White Sox include 
Bubl)a Phillips from Mississippi, ac- 
cent and all, and John Romano from 
Hoboken, accent and all. PhillijK 
plays third, Romano catches. They 
room together and can usually be 
found in the movies. Jim Landis, 
the fleet center fielder. Bob Shaw, * 
a pitcher with blond wavy hair, a 
dislike of neckties and a penchant 
for calling the girls "honey,” along 
with fellow pitchers Barry Latman 
and Rodolpho Arias, and the in- 
comparable Aparicio, spend their off 
hours on the road being young, 
healthy and attractive. 

These personalities, and others, 
form a good defensive ball club. They 
have been playing well all year and 
are very close to first place. While 
Sox fans watch in morbid fa.scina- 
tion, waiting for the inevitable act 
of cruelty, .\nother second-place fin- 
ish, say to Baltimore, might he 
enough to dissolve the team-fans re- 
lationship. Max might even stop 
writing letters to A1 Lopex. eno 
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FOOD / Mary Frosi Mahon 


Do it ‘en brochette' 


For an outdoor party, nothing is more fun 
than to grill your own shish kebab 

"Mijs would sGRm to be the age when kitchens move 
outdoors as gardens are brought indoors. For either 
the barbecue pit or the backyard grill or the permanent 
fireplace for cooking in the open ha.s become standard 
equipment in almost every American home that boasts 
a little surrounding land. And the portable grill rides 
regularly with the family to beach or picnic ground or 
mountain camp. The male of the species has not only 
returned to his ancestral function of fire-building, but 
he lakes pride in being an accomplished short-order 
cook. The female of the species finds that entertain- 
ing alfre.sco, in these days when help is a perennial 
problem, is far easier than putting on a party indoors. 
The men have a habit of taking over, the atmosphere 
is relaxing and the washing up is almost nil. 

Frankfurters, hamburgers, halved chickens and steaks 
have long been favorites for grilling over charcoal out- 
doors. But during the last decade or so the idea of 
cooking more varied foods on metal skewers over the 
charcoal has found an increasing vogue. Pieces of meat 
arranged en brnrhette, as the French say, are u.sually 
interspersed with vegetables, thus improving the flavor 
of both. The name which appears to have become gen- 
eric in the U.S. for all dishes of this type, plain or fancy, 
is shish kebab — the words in Turkish originally denot- 
ing the unadorned lamb tenderloins cooked over an open 
fire by Near Eastern pea.sants. 

Shish kebab leabob or kabob in other variations of 
spelling) is a fine dish for a summer party outdoors. 
'I'he host needs only to provide enough charcoal grills 
'or cooking space above barbecue pit or other fireplace) 
and an interesting combination of foods, sauces and 
condiments. The guest has all the fmi of choo.sing the 
things he likes be.st to eat, .spearing them on his skewer 
and cooking them exactly to his taste. There is no trick 
to the cooking, except that the filled skewers must be 
turned over frequently. The host must start charcoal 
fires early enough so that by mealtime each guest will 
be able to operate over a bed of glowing coals. 

The still life on the opposite page shows some of the 
makings of a successful shish kebab party. The table 
should offer a choice of raw meats, vegetables and, if 
desired, raw fish (a firm fish such as swordfish i. All these 
foods are cut in sizes appropriate for threading on the 
skewers. There should be long forks to help get hot 
things off the skewers and onto the plates: also oils and 

paw DELtcAciES Tcady for skevvoring are [from Utpt cubes 
of round steak and .s()uare.s of bacon: cube.s of s\vordfi.sh {red 
6oh'I/: tomatoes, pimentos and green peppers tiieUoir p'litri; 
onions; and mushrooms. Green cup holds olive oil for basting. 


softened butter with accompanying pastry brushes for 
the application of .same before cooking — and during 
the cooking, if needed— to prevent the meat from be- 
coming dried out. 

Here is a list of specific suggestions for an outdoor 
luncheon or .supper party with a difference: 

SKEWER PARTY foT 1 0 ll lllitjr y pCOplc) 

l.'> lamb chops, cut inches thick, deboned and 
trimmed of all fat to make rounded shapes 

] ' j pounds lean top round, cut into 1 ' ^-inch cubes (in 
u marinade of red wine, whole pepper and .spices > 

1 pound bacon cut in squares 

2 pounds swordfish cut in siiuares 3, inch thick (mari- 
nated in a mixture of either vinegar or white wine, 
plenty of oil, bay leaves and whole pepper i 

2 pounds onions while, red or yellow— peeled and eut 
into convenieni-sized pieces 

1 b> cups, more or les.s, t)f drained canned pimentos 
1 pint of small tomatoes 
1 pound mushroom caps 

3 green peppers ishells only cut in square-s 

Spices; salt and onion .salt, coarse and fine pepper, 
ground cumin seed, oregano 

Olive oil, vegetable oil, softene*! butter 

French or Italian bread 

Red and while wine, or rose wine 


Candidates for the skewer are legion. Consider, for in- 
stance, shrimp marinated in soy sauce to grill with ba- 
con: lamb kidneys to brush with butter, Tabasco and 
mustard; lamb chunks soaked in garlic and oil to be 
skewered with both oiletl and seasoned eggplant squares 
and liny tomatoes: cubes of cheese sandwiches to com- 
bine with mustard-brushed ham squares. There are 
sausages and oysters to think about, not to mention 
scallops that have been previously simmered a minute 
or two in wine and herb.s. Chili sauce, Itarhecue sauce 
and other bottled or homemade sauces are all popular 
additions in the line of condiments. 

As for what to serve as a follow-up to the brochette 
feast: you might consider either ice cream or a very 
cold mixture of cut-up fruit served over lemon ice in 
a half watermelon. This is as alluring on a hot day 
as a luscious cake and strong coffee in colder weather. 


I'bnlnyriiiih by Loiiixr Dnhl-W'olfe 



styled for the "11th frame,” too 

...bowling shirts by ilAf NASf 


After the game comes the fiiti of the "11th frame” relaxa- 
tion and leminisciii^. ^oiir new Nat Nast howliti" shirt 
gives )ou “aetion-pleat ’ freedom plus smart, modern st\l- 
ing. Result: you feel wonderful in action and lool: wonder- 
ful the entire evening through. 

The “Style & Action Shirts” that offer a 

$1,000 BONDI 

...MitLiU lAjtjju (iilJfAme, ijoo. cah jj^! 

Yogc Nat Nasi dealer offers team letlenn^. prompt delivery, for his name write 1239 Broadway. New York I, N. Y. 


UMtON MADB 

BOWLING SHIRTS & BLOUSES 


• / ilistincliie styles including new tu-tones. 

• 70 modern colors (»l'AR AN'l’Eh'I) completelv washable, 
color-fast. 

• Perfect fit . . . the only bowling shirt with exact neck 
sizes 14—20. blouse sizes 30 — .lO. (Junior sizes, too.) 



FIELD TRAINING; PART III 


THE RUGGED 
RETRIEVERS 


by JAMES A. COWIE 
with VIRGINIA KRAFT 

Drawings by Anthony Ravielli 



JAMES A. COWIE 

Son of a Scottish gamekeeper, James Cowie of Corn- 
mack, N.Y. grew up handling gun dogs in Pitlochry, 
Scotland. Since coming to this country in 1920 he has 
schooled hundreds of retrievers, and three times in suc- 
cession won the Labrador Retriever Club Championship. 



On the following pages Sports JUustrat- 
ed continues the four-part series with 
step-by-step instructio7is on how to 
train the retrieving breeds. Shown above 
are the six most popular retrievers in 
this country. In recent years, however, 
several, like the standard poodle, have 
appeared more often in show rings than 
in duck blinds. All of these breeds, nev- 
ertheless, are built for rough work in 
the outdoors, and specifically for use in 
duck and goose shooting. Their dense 
waterproof coats, great physical stam- 
ina and superb swimming ability equip 
them to work under even the most ad- 
verse weather conditions and in the most 
difficult country. In fact, many retriev- 
ers actually seem to be at their best 
when iveather conditions are at their 
worst. Like the flushing spaniels and 
trailing hounds discussed in Parts 1 and 
11, however, retrievers must be careful- 
ly trained before they can be expected 
to do a good job in the field. With prac- 
tice and patience, all of the six dogs 
shown in the panel above can become 
excellent hunting companions, and, 
equally important, they can contribute 
a great deal to co7iservatio7i by prevent- 
ing the waste of crippled and lost birds. 
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RETRIEVER TRAINING ronlinueil 


First months afield 



A retriever is born with an instinct to fetch, and he usually shows 
signs of it by playfully picking up any object thrown to him. 
This does not mean that he is ready to start his formal field train- 
ing, You may actually discourage his natural instincts if you try 
to train him too early. Most dogs are not ready until they are 
about 9 months old. Some Labradors can be started sooner but 
Chesapeakes and goldens often do better when training begins 
at 11 or 12 months. Until this time take the pup out every day 
(or as often as possible) for runs of no more than la minutes 
and just introduce him to the outdoors. Walk with him through 
fields and brush so he gets u.sed to varied terrain. Let him play 
with a glove by throwing it to him. When he picks it up, cal! 
him back to you by blowing several short, .soft blasts on a train- 
ing whistle (25(:). Prai.se him if he fetches it to you but don't 
correct him if he does not. Your goal now is simply to acquaint 
him with the outdoors and with one simple whistle command. 


'V^ - 


*> 




Bloir uHi.ille In call pup 
to you a$ he re(riew« glove. 



Hold dog ill .til posiVj'ou, 
thru throw fraining dupiviu. 



First formal exercises 

When the pup is used to the outdoors and has learned the basic 
sit, stay, and come commands from his homo training tSI, July 
14 & 21, 19.>S), he is ready to start formal work in the field. Bogin 
by making him sit. Take hold of his collar and throw a training 
dummy ($2.9.)i about 10 yards. Relea-se him on the command, 
"Fetch,” and direct him toward the dummy with a. sweeping move- 
ment of your arm. As soon as he picks up the dummy, whistle him 
back to you. If he run.s the other way, don’t chase after him. 
Imstead step back and call him by name. When he finally comes 
to you, be ready to take the dummy from him before he drops it. 
Spend several weeks on this exercise anil ignore his mistake.s. 
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With dag on lead, roimtuind 
"Sit," then throw dummy. 


Dog utarln blind retrieve by 
moving out on word "Fetch." 


First experience with gunfire 

After Ihe pup has learned to fetch the dummy and deliver 
it to your hand, he must become accustomed to gunfire. 
For exercise put the dog on a long lead and make him sit. 
Holding the end of the lead, step away from him. Then 
throw the dummy as far as you can and, while it i.s still in 
the air, fire a training pistol. If the dog breaks, jerk sharply 
on the lead, repeating the command, "Sit.” When he is 
finally steady, drop the lead and command, "Fetch.” Prac- 
tice this exercise daily, correcting him if necessary, so he 
learns to remain motionless until you .send him to retrieve. 


First blind retrieves 

In hunting, particularly from a blind, game often fails out of the 
dog's line of sight. He must learn, therefore, to find birds he did 
not actually see. The dog already knows that a series of short 
whistle blasts means “Come.'' Now teach him that a single, short 
bla.st means “Stop" (Field Training: Part I, June 15 Once he has 
mastered this command, have a friend plant the dummy out of 
the dog's sight. Send the dog straight ahead, then .stop him by 
whistle. His instinct will be to look at you. When he does, call out, 
“Fetch,” and move your arm in the direction of the dummy. If he 
gels off course, slop him again and repeal the arm signal. As soon 
as the dog is following your directions, substitute a dead bird for 
the dummy so he becomes used to feathers and game scent. At 
this same stage of training, ask a friend to fire a shotgun from 
about 30 yards away each lime you .send the dog to retrieve. 
Have the friend move closer as the dog becomes accustomed to 


tke r 


[■ of tke gun. Spent! alx: 


gun. Spend about two months on this training, 


Dog seta out in new direction 
as trainer mores arm, body. 




r/?' 


Dog 

back 


slops at whistle, Imiks 
for your arm signal. 
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Start rxercinc hy hiildiinj doy 
ill nil pngitiiiii III iriilrr's ed'jr. 


J 



Working in the water 

M<ist relrievers arc ready In suiri workin" in the 
water after ahnul three months of formal field train- 
inK- If the weather is very cold, however, il is better 
to wail a few months longer. The dog will not mind 
freezing water «ince he is used to il. but you may 
frighten him if you start him off with an ice-cold 
plunge. The best place to begin this training is a 
shallow pond with a firm, .sandy bottom. i.Avoid salt 
water because the dog may try to drink il. i Take the 
dog to the edge of the pond and, wiih your hand on 
his collar, make him sit. Thr<]W the dummy about 
JO yards out. Wait until it hits the surface, then 
command, "Fetch." Mo.st likely the <log will leap 
instinctively into the water. If he just paddles in, 
don’t be discouraged — he soon will learn to leap. 
Occa.sionally a d<ig refuses to go in at all. If this 
should happen, have a friend throw the dummy while 
you -siaml in the water holding the dog’s lead. On the 
command, “Fetch,” pull the drjg in and encourage 
him to swim to you. Once the dog is retrieving the 
dummy without difficulty, gel a live duck labout 
$5 at a game furmi and shackle hi-s wings and feet 
by .slipping an old sock with the toe cut out over his 
body. Then set the duck out about 20 yards from 
shore (a shackled duck can float well even though it 


A>//. Read Ihr doij iiiln water 
til retiiere ii aiiiifkled duck. 



Whni dinj rpfiirnu, ittrp back 
and lake birdfnm hin moiilli. 
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Working from a blind 

Bffore tho dog is ready to lake hunting, he must become 
familiar with a shooting blind. It is not nece-ssary lo have an 
actual waterfowl blind or even water for this exercise. In 
fact, many people prefer the convenience of working their 
dogs in the backyard. Simulate a blind by setting up an 
enclo.sure of wintlow screens or packing boxes. L,eave a small 
opening in the front or .side big enough for the flog ti» gel in 
and oul. Make him .sit inside the blind. Throw ihe training 
dummy as far as you can and fire a .shotgun in the air, then 
.send the dog to fetch. If he he.silales about leaving the blimi, 
repeal the command. Once he is out, direct him with hand 
and whistle .signals. When he returns, encourage him to leap 
back into the blind and correct him if he drops the dummy 
outside. This exercise, besides being vital training for a pup, 
is also excellent preseason preparation for an experienced dog. 


Throir the traiuhnj dummii 
fritm iiixideon vrlificitil blind. 


Firf .iholyuit and .send the dixj 
thruugh opening to rclriece. 


Send dotj over Ihe loijp and 
into iralcr lo make retriere. 


.Make dog return wilh diim- 
viij through opening in blind. 


Sit the dog behind logit lo uh- 
slrttcl hilt virir of Ihe water. 



Working behind obstacles 

The next step is to te.sl the dog under difficult rondition.s. Choose 
a pond or bay with an overgrown bank that obstructs the view of 
the water. Make the dog sit behind some togs or deadfalls and 
lake hold of his collar so you can control him. Have a friend fire 
a shotgun an<l then throw a shackled bird into the water where 
the dog cannot see it. Send the dog to fetch it. If he trie.s to go 
around the logs rather than over them, pull him back by the 
collar and give the command again. Follow through with arm 
and whistle signals to direct him to the bird. He should return 
over the logs and deliver the bird lo your hand. When he has 
ma-stered this obstacle training, he is ready to take out hunting. 
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Retrieving wild birds 

The dimax of your months of training romes when you take the tiog hunting. This 
i.s a new and .s<imelimps bewildering experienee for him. It will be easier if you go 
out alone at first so he is not distraeted by other hunters and dogs. In the hlin<l the 
dog .should sit beside you molionle.ss while you shoot. If he seems restle.ss, stroke 
him ocoasicinally to keep him quiet. When the first bird.s are down, your job is over 
and the dog'.s job really begins. It is one he will enjoy, and if the dog is handled prop- 
erly. the hunter, too, will derive deep satisfaction from watching a well-trained 
retriever return triumphantly with a bird that might otherwi.se have been lost. 



Ddij should ijro.vp thr bird firmhi 
hill 'ifiitlu ox hf mokrs ridricve. 



In the July 27 isaue George Stijiniest of 
THE POINTING DOGS iMmhertville, ^\J. emh this series with in- 
structions on training (he pointing dogs. 
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Saved by a psychic 


H ard luck,” the losers’ overworked alibi, won’t stand 
up in a team match thanks to the way the players 
sit down. The two tables look like this: 

A i» 

» H A A 

A B 

If the North-South cards of a deal have a potential 
grand slam, a pair from team A gets the opportunity to 
bid it at one table; at the other, the same big cards will 
be held by a pair from team B. Lady Luck plays no part 
in the deal: what the players do is what decides. 

Suppose team A bids that grand slam in no trump and 
makes it for a score of 2,220. Then, at the other table, 
team B bids the grand slam in hearts and gets set one 
trick, giving team A another 100 plus. In a total-point 
match, team A would gain 2,320 points. But some tour- 
naments include board-a-match team events. Each deal 
represents a match which is won, lost or tied, exactly 
like each hole in match play at golf. 

In this type of competition it would make no dif- 
ference whether team B made the grand slam: playing 
it at hearts, they could score only 2,210 points. Losing 
a board by 10 points or losing it by 2,320 would cost the 
same one point. 

All of which sets the stage for this deal: 



This deal first saw daylight in the Florida State Cham- 
pionship. It will serve no purpose to recount how my 
partner and I got to a two-heart contract with the East- 
West cards, resulting in a three-trick set that cost us 300 
points. It seemed impossible for our teammates to tie 
this board by scoring 300 points against the more logical 
two-spade contract we assumed would be reached at 
the other table. A double-dummy opening of the dia- 
mond ace would need to be followed up by play that 
insured three diamond ruffs by South and a club ruff by 
North, in addition to collecting the two aces and the 
king in the black suits. This was too much to expect, so 
we chalked up the board as irretrievably lost. 

However, I had not counted on my irrepressible team- 
mate, Harry Harkavy of Miami Beach. Holding the 
South hand against vulnerable opponents, he opened 
with a psychic bid of one club, and the auction went: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

24 34 PASS 

PASS DOUBLE PASS PASS 

34 PASS PASS DOUBLE 

PASS PASS PASS 

West’s two-spade bid was pre-emptive. North came 
in with three diamonds, and West, when this was passed 
around to him, realized that South had perpetrated a 
fraud. His double was passed around to South who, in 
desperation, ran to three hearts. This looked to East like 
money from home and he took appropriate action. 

West opened the king of spades. Harkavy won the 
trick with dummy’s ace and embarked upon a crossruff. 
He played the ace of diamonds and ruffed a diamond. 
He cashed the king and ace of clubs and ruffed a club 
in dummy. He ruffed another diamond in his own hand 
and then ruffed the fourth club in dummy. This brought 
his total to eight tricks, and East, who had helplessly 
followed suit thus far, retained his five trumps headed 
by the three top honors. 

South had left only three trumps headed by the 10, 
but a diamond lead from dummy assured him of win- 
ning a ninth trick. If East trumped low, South would 
overruff; when East trumped high. South discarded a 
spade and waited to make his 10 of hearts on the third 
trump lead. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Let me warn adventuresome readers that psychic and 
rescue bids seldom turn out so well. Khsking a big disaster 
is permissible only in board-a-match play where the 
biggest loss in any deal is a single point. end 
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PART II: THE LONG FLIGHT 


‘WE COULD SWIM 


by PERCY KNAUTH 

Ten houra out of Logan Field in Boston. Apache 
D-GARY, on a ferry flight to Paris, approaches a 
storm over the A Itanlic Ocean west of the Agores. 
Aboard are Pilot Max Conrad, who recently set a 
world distance record of 7.66li solo miles for small 
planes (SI, June 15), and Editor Percy Knauth, 
whose story of his transatlantic adventure ivith 
the modern Lone Eagle continues below. For o 
picture album showing highlights of Conrad's 
recent record flight, see page €4. 

T uesday, February 17: 0046 hours. Nearly an 
hour has pas.'^ed. We are in it now. The layers of 
cloud have closed in gradually: the clifflike wall of 
the front grew dark and dim, and then with a rush 
there was cloud all around. Now it is raining, hard. 
The green light flashes on the wing tip at my side as 
fog and rain tear past it. D-GARY leaps and drops, 
bucking. The rain makes a ru.shing, peppery noise 
in our dim little cabin, a steady, sharply sibilant 
stream of sound to match the streaming water on 
the windows. Max pulls on the carburetor heat; we 
are getting a little ice there. I hold the flashlight on 
the carburetor air heat dial while he slowly, with in- 


finite care, adjusts the knobs until both dials read 
100°. Once before, on his first transiitlantic flight in 
an Apache, he held those knobs for 13 hours with 
one hand, while flying and tuning his radio with the 
other - 13 hours of storm in which he had to hold 
them becau.se otherwise they slipped btick in, the 
carburetor jets iced up and hLs engine.s .started to 
cut out. 

Now it is rain and snow mixed. The sharp sibi- 
lance becomes an incredibly fast, rattling tattoo. 
Max .switches on the taxi light in the nose-- it is an 
amazing sight! Snow streams at us; a whole world 
of snow is aimed directly at this little airplane - a 
million lancelike streaks of it whizzing at us out of 
the blackness, stabbing at the wind.shield, a world 
alive with his.s[ng, rattling, streaming snow. The 
light goes out, and we are in blackness again, but a 
blackness still alive with sound. 

And now it is alive with something else an eerie, 
flickering blue light that runs up and down the 
windshield frame, leaps off to the wings, appears 
again, flowing in jagged edges along the Plexiglas of 
windshield and window. “SUtic electricity," Max 
.shouts above the noise. “Watch!” He puts his hand 
up to the windshield, touche.s it and snatches it 
back with a grimace a.s a long blue spark leaps from 


IT FROM HERE’ 


it. I reach forwiird tentatively and stare in aston- 
ishment: rippling sj«irks trail from my fingers with 
a prickling sensation, a stream of tliem from each 
finger when I approach the Plexiglas. I am loo 
fascinated even to he frightened. 

We fly on through the snow. Max tries to tune the 
ADF; it is no u.se, it points only straight ahead, 
drawn by the .static cliarge in the storm outside. 
The constant stream of .sound ebb.s and flows a.s 
the snow waxes and wanes. We fly on, cut ofT, alone, 
There is no fear, there is only a hypnotic fascination 
as if I, too, were being drawn irresistibly by the 
sound and fury toward the heart of the witching 
world in this great cloud of storm. 

0110 hours. We are out of it. We have been in it a 
bare half hour. It seemc'd an eternity. And then it 
stopped, assud<len|y, more suddenly, than it began, 
and we are abrufitly in the clear. 

In the clear, but in a skyscape more awe-inspiring, 
more immense, than anything I have ever imagined. 
Ahead and on both sides, great towering masses of 
cloud loom into the black sky. There is no light, yet 
everywhere these tremendous, soaring peaks are vi.s- 
ible, huge shadows in a fantastic, dreamlike .scene. 
We seem to travel in a vast stillness in which noth- 
ing moves except ourselves, a tiny errant star wan- 


dering forever in a place lost to time. And there, lik«* 
a companion stiu- appearing on our right and far 
above us, 1 see a plane. 

I have a vague idea now what a man in space 
would feel like if he saw another man. I strain my 
eyes toward those* blinking tights, one red, one while, 
that hang suspended far above us. and I seem to see 
into the cabin of that companion ship, with its com- 
fortable, reclining seats, its soft lights, its sleeping 
people, its stewardesses walking (piiel ly up anrl down 
the aisle. It seems so near ! We ought to get together, 
you and we, I think; we ought to sail the rest of this 
way wing to wing, for this i.s a wide, wide world and 
we are very much alone. But he draws ahead, wings 
on and slowly di.si^ppears while I store after him; 
at last I see his lights blink one more time and he 
is gone. 

0145 hours. Rain, hard and short. Then we are out 
of it and flying between layers of cloud. We see an- 
other storm to the right and turn to skirt the edge 
of it. 

0155 hours. A sudden whoosh from the right en- 
gine; the wing dips sharply; we are out of gas on 
the cabin tanks. Max reaches down and switches on 
the cros.s-feed from the auxiliaries; the engine picks 
up and we fly straight and level again. I unplug the 

conliuHed 
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cigarette lighter. We fly on. pointing 
for the Lajes beacon. It is time to look 
for lights now: we should be nearing 
Horta. 

0205 hours. Calling Santa Maria. 
Max, with his earphonc.s and glas.se.s, 
bending over his charts and maps, 
speaking into the mike, has the look 
of a pixyish scholar, incongruous up 
here in the darkness and the clouds. 

Santa .Maria, Santa Maria. Romeo 
Yankee calling. No reply. 

Santa Maria, Santa Maria — and 
now I can see he ha.s an answer. But 
he's mixed up: he keeps saying “Gan- 
der.” “I read you. Gander, five by 
five,” he says. Does he think he’s up 
north? No, it's Gander, all right —and 
Gander relays us to New York, and 
New York relays us to Santa Maria 
and we are advised to try Santa Maria 
on another frequency, 5626.5. All of a 
sudden we are not alone any more: 
the sky seems positively crowded. 

0220 hours. We call Santa Maria on 
5626.5 and get New York. What an 
odd thing this radio is! We give New 
York our po.sition: and then we get 
Santa Maria too. 

0228 hours. Max sights a beacon on 
the right, a light! It’s a light for sure, 
not a star— a light down there in the 
darkness, probably a buoy, rocking on 
the ocean swells far, far below. The 
radio compass has started to swing to 
the right now too: we must be almost 
abeam of Flores, the first of the is- 
land chain. 

Now begins a period of curious 
anxiety for me. I have been watching 
the various dials before me, and I note 
with a start that the tank gauges 
show only about half full. We are not 
on the cabin tanks any more; does 
this mean that half of our remaining 
gas sujjply is gone? 1 check several 
times in the next 20 minutes or half 
hour and the gauges seem to be going 
down with startling rapidity. We have 
been studying Max’s chart of the is- 
lands: I know there is still a long way 
to go. Even when we have come abeam 
of Horta, with its 7,0U0-foot moun- 
tain 1 which is on our minds too, 
Santa Maria having brought u.s down 
to 7,000 feet!, we still have about 150 
miles, down past Lajes and Santa Ana 
to Santa Maria at the bottom of the 
island group. I begin to watch those 
gauges with real concern; I don’t 
know if they show all our remaining 
gas supply, and I hesitate to ask. 

We see stars now, behind a thin veil 
of high cloud. Cloud mountains still 


loom all around us, and once in a while 
we jiass through a brief but violent 
stjuall. Below, the cloud floor is bro- 
ken. We are tuned to the Horta bea- 
con, and the signal is a steady, com- 
forting sound:.... -end- 

ing in a long, steady musical tone. 

O-'Ho hours. A liglit beacon dead 
ahead. Then another to the right, and 
still another. There is a ship, too. We 
are approaching an island: it look.s 
like an island— a long sliver of dark 
land sloping down from a mass of land 
to the left. We approach it, and it 
seems to melt away into the darkness. 
Was it an island? I will never know. 

0:150 hours. Horta is abeam. And 
at its last moment of life the moon 
has reappeared, to set behind us in a 
pale glow of moonlit cloud. 1 had 
thought it long since gone. 

0355 hours. We have climbed to 
9,000, thinking of that mountain, 
and now we call Santa Maria to ask 
for the winds at 7,000 and for Santa 
Maria’s weather. The mountain is at 
last abeam of us, and I see it clearly 
— very solid land indeed, a great, 
dark bulk, almost as high as we, a 
sharp cone of a mountain w'ith a long 
island spine and ripples of dim white 
cloud climbing up its far side. 

0415 hours. We tune in Lajes omni 
and check it against the ADF. We 
are coming abreast of Lajes now. 
About 150 miles to go. 

We have strong head winds. Santa 
Maria has sent us up to 9,000 feet 
again after we started descending, 
right where the winds are strongest. 
'l‘he winds explain this long ride down 
to the islands and along the chain: 
we were blown farther north than we 
thought and have had to fight our 
way southward since the storm. 

0515 hours. We have flown for a 
long time in silence, in ami out of 
clouds, watching, waiting. Now we 
contact Santa Maria tower. We are 
still about 50 miles out. with Santa 
Ana abeam. Santa Maria checks our 
position and heading, gives us altim- 
eter setting and winds. 

0525 hours. We burst out of a 
cloud, and there, as abrupt and as 
beautiful as the curtain rising in a 
darkened theater, we see hriglit lights 
of tlie Santa Maria airport— twin 
yellow lines of the runway, dim blue 
glow of tlietaxi strips, a beacon flash- 
ing, lights moving along a road, the 
warm glow of a town. As (luickly as 
we see it, it is gone, and we are in a 
cloud again: but we turn in a wide, 
descending spiral, and there it is once 
more. The sight is unforgettable. We 


are poised between great jiillars and 
mountains of cloud, ihreailing our 
way through measureless chasms that 
wind between them, circling, turning, 
descending in breathtaking sweeps. 
Santa Maria is talking to us over 
the loudspeaker now, giving us in- 
structions, a.sking que.stions, getting 
answers. Romeo Yankee is reaching 
port, and the pilot is guiding us in, 
in strongly accented but very clear 
English: “Romeo Yankee, descend to 
3,000 feet over the beacon, fly over 
it on heading 190°, make a 180° 
turn. . . We briefly Hash into a 
cloud again, out of it, we sweep down, 
the runway is ahead, we sideslip 
steeply— once, twice, three times— 
the gear comes down, the runway 
lights flatten out, loom large, start 
flashing by. D-GARY, alias Romeo 
Yankee, touches with a soft thump- 
thump, and we are on the ground at 
0539, one minute before Max’s esti- 
mated time of arrival. 

The tower guides us down the run- 
way to the follow-me jeep. Wo speed 
along behind it, see a figure waving 
lights, turn, slow, stop. Max cuts the 
engines, and we climb stifT-legged 
from the plane. The air is soft and 
warm. An enormou.s Lockheed Con- 
stellation radar picket plane stands 
hulking in the blue luminescence of 
the taxi strips, busy figures .squat- 
ting around its pregnant belly. We 
hear American voices from its crew. 
Ahead, the lights of the administra- 
tion building beckon and we walk in. 

Later, when the tanks have been 
filled by Santa Maria’s eflicient ground 
crew, I ask Max about those fuel 
gauges. “Oh,” he says, “those were 
only the auxiliaries. We still had 
aVjout five hours left in the mains.” 
I might have known. 

W K are in Santa Maria about 
three and a half liours. That’s 
time enough to check in and out of 
customs ino problem, just filing some 
papersi, file a new flight plan, get a 
new weather briefing, get all tanks 
filled and the airplane checked again 
(after all, there are still some 800 
miles of ocean to go, though one feels 
inclined to minimize the ilistance 
after that long first leg:, get break- 
fast all alone in the cavernously emp- 
ty big dining hall (ham and eggs and 
coffee for me; toast and honey and 
milk for Maxi, and make u.se of a 
land-based toilet (a coujde of emp- 
ty paint cans served us in the ain. 
Everybody at Santa Maria is very 
enniinued 
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friendly aiuf Tfie ronsfe/Za- 

tion crow, a bunch of crew-cuts in 
Xavy suntans and leather Jackets, 
is aloof, incredulous and inclined 
slightly to look down their noses at 
us: hut. after all, they have their own 
problems, and shortly after we laiul 
thej- lake their airborne electronics 
laboratory and roar the hell out of 
there. Malta-bound. We crank up 
Uonieo Vank<-e just after daybreak, 
and I take her off into a briKhtenin^ 
sky at ()l)d2 Greenwich time. 

are lo J)eha exit point, 

about IK) miles out, thence \’FK to 
Madrid at 11,00(1 feet. .Max has told 
me to climb at 120 miles an hour, no 
more and no less, and he can be strict 
about this sort of thiuK- I keep my 
eyes jrlued to the air sjjped. This is 
work. Anti then, t|uite suddenl.\ . I 
am also lighting against sleep. 'I'he 
sun in my eyes, tlie warmth of the 
cabin, the tlrone of the engines all 
combine to put me in a hypnotic 
state. Suddenly I am far. far away. I 
hear nothing', feeJ twlhinn, .see notb- 
ing: my hands are on the wheel, my 
eyes are open, but my mind has fled 
to distant places . . . dimly I feel the 
airplane climbing . . . .something is 
wrong . . . some drugged sen.se tells 
me that weTe climbing too steeply 
... I wrench myself awake with a 
fearful start . . . holy smoke, the air 
sj)eed! It’s down to 115 and going 
lower ... I shake my head to clear 
my l)rain, push the wheel forward. 
conciMilrale. . . . 

How liofs -Ma.v /jgbl Ibis sort of 
thing on a long flight, a really long 
flight? It is insidious and tlreadful; 
it cojnes without my even being aware 
of its coming. I am flying, I am con- 
centrating— suddenly 1 am gone, and 
only that ileep, deep sense that 
doe.sn’t uuite go out sat'es me, in the 
nick of lime: I feel the clijnb steepen 
and somehow jerk myself awake. But 
suppose 1 didn't feel it? Is there a 
time when ex eii the deejicst senses are 
o\erwhelmed by sleep? 1 try looking 
out the window, scanning the .skies, 
varying the rimtiiu'. It helps some- 
what. I remember wliat Max said 
about kei'ping himself Im.sy all the 
time. I can see now that with some- 
one else along, and the opportunity 
to relax, he is giving in to tlie drowsi- 
ness too — lie nods from lime to lime, 
his fitee, lined, stubbled, gray, sudden- 
ly dissolves in brief sli-ep with a look 
almost of pain. 

09r)4. On top of the clouds at 7,000. 


1004. Climbed out at 11,000 feet. 
CAVU, with a vast, tumbled floor of 
cJoufJ ahead. We e.stimafe we are at 
Delta exit point — how long ago it 
.seems since we left EEL, out in the 
ocean east of Boston! And the ocean 
is still our world; it is hard to believe 
that in another five liours or so, an- 
other oOO-odd miles, the ocean will 
give way to real land, Europe. . . . 

1040 hours. Cruising at 11,000 
feet. I am trying to trim her out for 
level flight, but at this altitiirie aiul 
with this load it’s like trying to bal- 
ance h< r on a log. N'o sooner is she up 
tliere lliao she .starts sliding off again. 
It’s a real job. Air speed is a slippery 
120 mph and she just l^arely holds 
lier altitude at that. 

I T is a majestic day. We have left 
the cloud floor altove the A/.ores 
behind, and we now have an unob- 
structed view of the sea beneath 
deep lilue, immense, crinkled with 
waves. Far ahead, reaching into infi- 
nite distance on bolli sides, is a tre- 
mendous bank of clouds — magtiili- 
ce;jl great cloud ranges, tier on tier, 
peaks and plateaus, silent, uiimov- 
ing, remote. The sun sliines briglit 
and hot through the windshield. The 
outside temperature is just about at 
freezing. The plane moves (juietly 
along, delache-t from every worldly 
thing. 

llOd hours. Time for a position re- 
port to Santa Maria: it’s sort of niee 
to hoar that familiar voice break 
into our primeval stillness up here. 
We are now almost past that tremen- 
dous mountain range of clouds: it lies 
below us like a heavenly Alps, and 
beyoml is a Sea of Azov, veiled and 
myst eriou.s, islaiul-dotted, the way 
I would imagine tlie Sea of Azov 
would look, or Alpli, tlie sacred river, 
as in Coleridge’s Knlil<i Khan — and 
beyond it looms another distant 
range. 

Behind us now is a most a.stonish- 
ing sight: cloutls that seem to lie re- 
rtecteil in a gla.«'sy lake, like a mirage. 
It is a reull.v sur|jrising illusion, as 
thuugli at this altitude there were 
another little sea above the sea, 
mirror-smooth. It is cau.sed, I think, 
liy a thin layer of clouds, liroken, 
lying lietween the big la.\ers wbicli, 
lloating in haze, look like white is- 
lands on glass-clear water. 

1145 hours. We have cro.ssed our 
mysterious Sea of Azov and are reach- 
ing the other side: and it lost none of 
its miragelike qualities in tlie cro.ss- 
ing. Now, out of a fiat platform of 
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cloud ahead, mushrooms liave begun 
to sprout !)>• tlie hundreds. Some are 
slender pillars, .some bulbous-sliaijetl. 
some S(iuat growtlis— the cloudscafie 
is dolled with them as far as the eye 
can .see. IVarm air is risinf' frottt (he 
ocean, pushing up the cloud layer; 
these are ihutiderheads a-borning, 
bab.v cutups that can combine and 
grow to huge anil violent size. It is 
almo.st like watching the process of 
creation. 

1205 hours. We contact Santa Ma- 
ria again. 

Once more I am getting very sleepy 
when I am at the controls. .Max 
thinks that tlie altitude has something 
to do with it. a louidi of anoxia. 1 
gef sudde?), sharp haiiucinalions, 
snap out of them with a real [iliysical 
jerk. I have an ide*a: I nMiiember the 
Wash ’ll Dris 1 lirouglit along, get 
out the box and tear oiii' open. The 
little paper towel, saturated in some 
astring.-iil liquid, is marvelously cool 
and refreshing: I go over my whole 
face with it. down into my neck, and 
the lively, pleasant smell of it fills the 
little cabin. Max is impre.s.sed; be tries 
one too. “'riiis could be real good on 
the long lliglil.” he says. 

ldP5 liours. I've liad ajj orange anil 
some cold chicken, then some coffee, 
and I feel better, less sleepy, .\fler a 
short harmonica session we call Santa 
-Maria again and give our position. 
We’re well over halfway now. 

LPIS hours. We try calling Lislion 
approach on various \’HF frequencies. 
No reply, still too far out. 

The sky is dirtying up to the 
southward now; out of my window I 
can see a high, murky overcast, with 
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rain squalls hero and thorp. Wo are 
ju-st KoinK to pass the northern edge 
of this. Straight ahead and to the 
north it is CAVU as far as the eye 
can see. 

1405 hours. We are hearing all sorts 
of airplanes talking to Lisbon ap- 
proach now. but we don’t have them 
yet. 'i'hat means we are still at least 
100 miles away. We try again, an<l 
now we barely begin to hear Lisbon 
approach answering the other air- 
craft. It is a weird feeling: we will 
hear some pilot somewhere giving 
his position, asking for instructions; 
he breaks off; silence; then he comes 
back and aoknowdedges a voice we 
didn’t hear at all. But now, ever so 
faintly, we begin to hear the voice 
replying, and w'e know we are getting 
close to land. 

We give o\iT last reiinrl to Santa 
Maria. We are nearly five hours out, 
and it is "thank you for everything, 
Santa Maria, and gondby.” 1 re- 
member those calls of the night be- 
fore, in the dark and the storm, the 
instructions relayed from New York 
and Gander and Shannon and Clip- 
per 154 — and the warm anti beautiful 
sight of that airport suddenly appear- 
ing from behind the curtain of cloud. 
"Goodby, Santa Maria, and thanks,” 
say I, "ril never forget you” — but 
look who’s saying goodby without a 
radio. 

Minutes later it’s "Hello, Lisbon,” 
and the new contact is matle. 

1420 hours. Lisbon clears us down 
to 9,000. 

1430 hours. Land ho! Frankly, I 
don’t see it yet, but Ma.\ says he does. 
We are 24 hours six minutes out of 


Bo.ston via Santa Maria, Azores. We 
reel up the HF antenna and put the 
earplugs away. No need for the long- 
range set any more. 

1440 hours. We simultaneously ac- 
knowledge that for some time now we 
have been hearing a peculiar buzzing 
sound from the right engine. It sounds 
to me like a vibration somewhere. 
Max turns off all the radios to see if it 
is a radio hum; no. He checks the 
landing gear; no. We don’t know what 
it is. It sounds like a loose cowling, 
perhaps: some thin piece of metal 
vibrating in a hornetlike buzz. But it 
doesn’t seem to be anything serious; 
all the instruments read O.K., and 
there is nothing loose that we can see. 

1505 hours. Tliat land was a fal.se 
alarm. We must be (juiU* a way out 
still. We try a \'HP' contact again; 
no go. 

1512 hours. I..and ho! This time for 
sure. At the same time we get Lisbon 
on VHP'. Max tries Lisbon omni; the 
needle swings and centers, so now we 
have a beacon on omni and the .ADP'. 
What a wonderful feeling! 

1530 hours. 'I'he land is clearly in 
sight now. I see the sandy banks of 
the Tagus River, fishing boats appear 
below, and an occasional freighter. 
It is CAVU all around, a beautiful, 
sunny sky. The air waves are full of a 
mixture of accents — American, Brit- 
ish, French, Spanish: this is Europe 
again, we have made it. "We could 
swim from here now,” says Max with 
a grin. We could, we could indeed. 
'Fhere is Estoril aliead, and the shore 
road to Lisbon; Cascais; Geronimos, 
the .strange mona.stery with its for- 
bidding brotherhood of silent monks 


crowning the black mountain; the 
smoke of Lisbon ahead. We are to 
report at the Lima Sugar beacon, 
and we start watching the needle 
now. "They’re real strict around 
here," says Max. "We want to be 
sure we hit those beacons right." 

1557 hours. Lima Sugar beacon 
passes below, and we are cleared to 
Charlie Romeo at C oruche. There’s 
the airport: we tly right ox'er it at 
9,000 feet precisely. 

Ifil2 hours. Charlie Romeo below 
iwe see the beacon this time i. Li.sbon 
passes us on to I'ai)a Mike at i’ort- 
alegre. Gone is the ranging freedom of 
the sea: we are controlled like traffic 
on a highway here. We estimate Papa 
Mike at 1644. 

1646 liours. The needle wavers; 
Papa Mike is below, and weareeleared 
to Charlie Charlie, which seems to be 
at the border. Max is Hying with his 
facilities chart spread open on his 
knees. We have to watch and plan 
and estimate. 

We are never sure just when we 
pass Charlie Charlie. We can't seem 
to make it out, but for documentary 
purposes we estimate it at 1724. 

I AM Hying now in the peace of the 
afternoon. P’or all the dreaming I 
have done since 1 was a small boy, I 
have never known that flight could 
be so beautiful. We are at 9,000 feet 
over Spain. Below is a broad river 
valley, a river that must rise high at 
times, leaving wide expan.ses of sand 
when it is low, and bordered by fields 
of an incredible green. Rolling hills 
rise from the valley, carefully tended, 
with fields that from this height look 
combed, Here and there are towns 
and vdVagea nesvWd in the soft emves 
of tlie earth as though, after long 
wandering, they had found shelter 
there, liked the place and stayed. 
Smoke rises softly in air that is almost 
still. We are trimmed out in perfect 
level flight; even without the auto- 
pilot it needs only the gentlest touch, 
not more than the crooking of a lin- 
ger, to keep the Apache precisely 
where I want it to be. The engines 
hum. They are so perfectly adjusted 
for our slow, peaceful pace that they 
are no more obtrusive than the noise 
of an automobile engine running qui- 
etly along a wide, straight prairie 
road on a summer day. The air-speed 
needle is steady on 130 mph, the 
AUF points straight ahead, the altim- 
eter hangs unvaryingly around 9,000. 
Off to the left in the distance, a 
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vaporous line on the horizon, I see 
the shadowy cloud of a snow-capped 
mountain range. 

We fly along those mountains all 
afternoon while the day slowly fades 
below. Slowly, too, the countryside 
clianges. As the mountains rise, the 
green below gives way to browns and 
reds. The hills grow sharper, the 
broad valley splits, its tributary val- 
leys narrow to gullies, deep, steep, 
eroded. From red the dominant color 
fades to gray and black, the land- 
scape turns harsh, tumbled and arid, 
Ahead of us appears a long, low, dike- 
like formation, so regular, so flat- 
topped that it seems it must he man- 
made— except that it is probably at 
least 1,000 feet in height. This, too, 
splits, splits again, and I see the fin- 
gers of black foothills rising toward 
another range on our right, a jagged 
range just powdered with a sugar coat 
of snow. 

The stillness is immense and beau- 
tiful. For probably two hours neither 
of us has said a word; w-e sit, lost in 
our thoughts, and my fingers gently 
guide this lovely plane. I sense that 
the sun is setting behind me; on the 
ground the shadows grow long, and 
haze draws across the strange and un- 
real landscape like an evening shroud. 
Now the snow-capped range at the 
left — the Guadarrama mountains, I 
later learn — turns pink, then red, 
then gold. The land grows dim. then 
dark; at 1800 hours the sun sets over 
Spain. Twilight enters our little cab- 
in, too; but now the spell is broken: 
it is time to work again. Ahead, a soft 
glow in a hazy, slate-blue sky, are the 
lights of Madrid. 

We come up on them swiftly, and 
as swiftly as the night flees over the 
countryside below, as swiftly is the 
countryside transformed. Lights wink 
and blink everywhere. Houses give 
way to groups of houses; lone ears on 
the highway become many cars, their 
headlights wavering along, flashing 
briefly as they top a rise and shine 
into the sky. The glow of Madrid be- 
comes a blaze. Our cabin light has 
been turned on. and Max studies his 
facilities chart. Then he speaks quiet- 
ly into the microphone: “Madrid tow- 
er, Apache Delta Gulf Ali)ha Romeo 
Yankee— Romeo Yankee calling.” 
Madrid replies, and we are cleared to 
Runway 33. Max motions, and I start 
to descend. 

At 2,o00 feet he takes over, and we 
soar across Madrid’s outlying hills. 


I see the city blazing to our left, a 
riot of gold. Lower we come, and low- 
er. A hill looms ahead, close, black, 
much higher, it seems, than we are. 
For the first time in this entire jour- 
ney I feel a real slab of fear: Max, 
his eyes intent on the darkness ahead, 
doesn’t seem to have noticed it. The 
hill ri.ses gigantically — My God, 1 
think, we’re going to hit it. And sud- 
denly it is gone, it tlow.s past below, 
we stab through a brief, thin wisp of 
cloud. “Good Lord.” 1 say, “Max. I 
thought you were going to hit that 
hill for sure." He smiles. “It only 
looks that way,” he says. “I’ll show 
you tomorrow.” 

He speaks into the mike again. 
Straight ahead, the twin lights of a 
runway flicker; then, at almost the 
same instant, another springs into 
view at right angles, to the left of us. 
For a moment we are confused. Max 
checks the tower: “Romeo Yankee 
calling, which runway are we cleared 
for? ’ “Romeo Yankee," comes the 
answer, “you are cleared for Runway 
33.” Our heading is still east — “Oh, 
yes,” says Max. “I remember, that’s 
a military field ahead. We don’t want 
that one.” We swing to the left to a 
heading of 330°, line up for the twin 
paths of gold that shine beyond a low 
hill. Down, down we come. We drop 
the gear; the three lights flash on. 
We bank gently, lining up. Whoosh! 
go the flaps — we balloon and .slow. 
The concrete ribbons pa.st, the num- 
bers 33, streaks of tires. We flare out, 
drop gently down, touch and roll. 
The blue lights of the taxi strips ap- 
pear; the tower guides us in. It is 
1843, Greenwich time. 

T wknty-FOUK hours later we are 
peering down through a veil of 
fog at l,e Bourget in Paris. In five 
hours and 20 minutes we have flown 
across Spain past the Pyrenees i where 
I learn how deceptive mountain flying 
can bei, past Biarritz ithe Atlantic, 
one more time, a blue expanse in the 
(listancet, past a giant layer of smoke 
that covers Bordeaux, where a huge 
brush fire is burning, up the valley of 
the Loire to the flat floor of fog that 
spreads out over Paris. It is evening 
now, the sun is selling, and a jet 
leaves a fiery contrail in its dying 
rays. Our cabin tanks are empty; we 
drained them as we approached Poi- 
tiers, flying nose high, right wing low, 
like a tilted drunk until the engines 
whooshed and died and we knew the 
tanks were dry. We have seen the 
Eiffel Tower sticking like a finger 


through the fog, its skeleton visible 
right down to the first balcony. We 
have flown around the we.st side of the 
city looking for Le Bourget, and there 
it is below. Hangars and runways are 
clearly visible: yet we know that 
down there visibility is barely half a 
mile and the ceiling 200 feet or less. 

Diisseldorf is fogged in; we have 
checked. Geneva is no better today 
than it was yesterday. We debated 
various places; in the end Max says, 
“We’d better try Le Bourget; they 
can always talk us down.” 

They are talking now. and we re- 
ply. “Le Bourget, this is Rome<^ Yan- 
kee. We are over the field." We get 
instructions how to proceeil: we are 
cleared down to 2,500 feel over the 
beacon, Ground Control Approach 
will take us from there. 

We go dow'n, and gradually the 
haze thickens. As we approach it 
more and more horizontally it is no 
longer a veil, but gradually becomes 
a wall. The hazy outlines of the earth 
disappear. We are gliding down to- 
ward what seems to be an impene- 
trable floor. 

Now GCA takes over. “Romeo 
Yankee, check your directional gyro 
and give me your heading.” We do so, 
synchronizing our gyro with our com- 
pass, and report our heading as 269 . 
“Romeo Yankee.” he replies, “turn 
one degree to the left. You are four 
kilometers out, your heading is 267.’’ 
We Confirm each heading as he gives 
it to Us. “Hold that heading,” he con- 
tinues. “Your glide path is good. You 
are four kilometers out, your heading 
is 267. Correct your heading to 268. 
Three kilometers out. 268. From now 
on do not report back. Correct to 
269. Two kilometers, 269. You are 
over the glide path, 269. Your glide 
is good. (.)ne kilometer. . . .” The 
glide path, a shimmering line of gold, 
flows past below. Runway lights ap- 
pear. "One kilometer, 269. . . ."There 
is the runway. We touch in a world 
of murky gray at 1820, and GCA 
turns us over to the lower frequency 
of 119.1. The trip is over. 

The next day, in a cavernous hang- 
ar at Le Bourget, we shake hands 
and say goodby. Romeo Yankee is all 
cleaned out and spic-and-span. She 
will stay there until her owners fetch 
her. Max, meanwhile, boards an air- 
liner for New York to prepare his 
Comanche for the record try from 
Casablanca to El Paso. It there’s a 
man alive who can make it. f think 
as I watch my pilot walk away, there 
he goes. end 
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19hole The readers take over 


THE NOT'SO-UNLIMITEO DUCKS 

Sirs: 

As u de<iiratp<I cluck hund'r, coriKrafu- 
laiions for your accurate and alarmint; 
report on the watc-rfowl situation, JMtiud 
Ihr Srir puck Stamp i KvESTS & Dis- 
cot KKiKs, June* 29 I. Bravo for dcclariiiK 
it is "obvious that American sportsmen 
could make no better investment than 
paying their for their duck stamp, 
whether they hunted or not.” 

Vcjur counsel is very .sound, but I most 
respectfully suggest another obvious and 
even better inve-stment would be to join 
Ducks Unlimited, that great, nonprofit 
organization of American and Canadian 
sportsmen whose sole aim is to restore 
and maintain the waterfowl population 
of this continent. Their succcs.s has been 
duly recorded by Spdkts Ii.m str.vteo in 
the past ( SI, October 21, 195T i. 

Cctntributing to DU should, of v-ourse, 


not bo in lieu of buying a duck .stamp, 
but above and beyond it, in every sense, 
ffclping waterfowl is an iiirernarional Job, 
but Federal liuck stamp money can only 
be national in utilization. By law, it must 
l)e spent in the U.S. Ducks Unlimited 
funds are as migratory as the binls in- 
volved. They cross the Canadian border 
to improve breeding conditions through- 
out the continent's major duck facloric.s 
in the prairie provinces. 

IloMER .McCoy 

.Minneapolis 

• Contributions may be sent to 
Duck.s Unlimited, Inc., 1G5 Broad- 
way, New York City.— ED. 

MICKEY AND THE UMP 

Sirs: 

The picture of .Mickey Mantle round- 
ing third base followed by ecstatic young- 


sters ( WoNDEitKi i. WoHi.D, June 29 I is for 
my money (and I am a charter subscriber 
to your out.staniliiig magazine) the liest 
sports picture you have ever had. 

The touch that really .sets it nil is the 
malevolent expres.s1on on the umpire’s 
face. He just looks like he was hoping 
Mickey would run ofT the line so the ump 
could call him out and thus spoil the 
day for practically everyone. 

.At. UOSENHLOOM 

Pittsburgh 

TRACK: THE RESULTS 

Sirs; 

I think an apology from Tex Maule is 
in order for his apparent lack of knowl- 
edge as to the ability of the California 
track powerhouse. .A <]uick look at the 
re.sults of the A.AU championships .should 
cniiliniteil 


BASEBALLS ORAMATtC PROPOSAL 



MUSICAL COMEDT STAR PAT SUZUKI PITCHES FOR SHOW TEAM 


Sirs; 

I see that two ladies have taken an active interest in a 
third major league i Ladien' Pay P lieully Herr, SI. June 29 >. 
•As a piteher on the Fhirfr Prtsm Sony ball team, I may not 
qualify as a lady, but since meeting Ford Frick and Governor 
Rockefeller and being interviewed between games by Mel 
Allen I enjoy being a girl baseball fan and started rooting 
for the Yankees when they were in seventh place. 

I believe there is a far better, more exciting way to expand 
(he majors to 24 teams than with the dull invention of a 
third league. Rather than destroy the wonderful natural 
climax of the World Series, 1 suggest expanding baseball 
within the pre.sent framework of the two leagues we now 
have, as follows: 

The American and National leagues would each have an 
eastern and western division of six team.s. 

Each league's championship would be determined by a 
.short iwo-oul-of-lhree series between its own eastern and 
western division winners. 

The World Series, now representing 24 teams, would be 
greater than ever, and the classic battle between the .Amer- 
ican and National League champions would remain intact 
in all its traditional glory. 

Long live ihe World Series! Forward with expansion 1 Down 
with a third major league! 

J’at SL’ZUKf 

New York City 



PAT WITH FRICK AND ROCKEFELLER AT CAMPANELLA DINNER 
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You'll never know how good you are until you play 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP. Sporting Goods Division 


500 Fifth Ave. 



!5uffic{- i37 .UfH fo Heal the SI, 

Jum- 29i. 

You urp pulling out u fim- masaxino, 
and I enjoyed Ihe track and field contro- 
versy inimenst'ly. 

Cl.IFFOHD HOOBI.ER 

Now York City 

• Californians can be justly proud 
that their slate has 14 berths on the 
team against Russia. The rest of the 
U.S. put together has 2.5. Placing each 
athlete geographically in the area in 
which he had his high school train- 
ing, the regional breakdown of the 
Av\U results are: California (includ- 
ing Jack Yerman as a relay alternate) 
14: Oregon tPacific Xorthwest) J; 
the Midwest lexpaiuleil, or Maule, 
version I 11; the East 11; the South 
0. Certainly California is a gold mine 
for track talent: just as certainly, 
there are athletes who run fast, jump 
high or far and throw things well 
elsewhere in the U.S. — ED. 

BOXING: THE PAST RECAPTURED 

Sirs: 

As an avid, inveterate sports fan — and 
sometime .sport.swriter 1 should like to 
extend compliments to Spoht.s ILLUS- 
TRATED for publishing and to Finis P’arr 
for authoring the “story of the year,” 
perhaps of the decade \Hltick Hamlet of 
the HeaeiiireiijhtK, SI, June lo & 22). 

Mr. Farr's two-part article is a literary 
masterpiece, not so much for it.s superior 
prose, perhaps, as for its depth of percep- 
tion, its articulate reportorial accuracy 
and its scrupulous appraisal of a contro- 
versial, internationally admired and 
maligned figure. Jack Johnson’s notable 
achievements and dissipations antedate 
my memory, but the obviously meticu- 
I0U.S effort made by Mr. Farr to compose 
a factual yet genuine tribute to Jack 
John.son i.s fitting, “a source both of priile 
and inspiration” which, in my opinion, 
applies also lo Mr. p-arr’s literary ability, 
first in relation to the magazine, second 
in relation lo its readers. 

J. R. Williams 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

Truly, it is one of the finest articles 
on this great champion that I have ever 
read. I can express nothing but praise 
at your fairness and thoroughness. 

Recently, our radio station, KGFJ 
Hollywood, has conducted a daily series 
titled In ProgrenH, short pictures of 
“outstanding Negroes who have labored 
and served to enhance this country's 
greatness.” Jack Johnson has already 
been broadcast but will be reis.sued now 
that we have read your article. 

I am sure that your readers everywhere 
will cherish your story of . . the most 
discredited athlete of modern times: who 
dared be born a Negro in a most unfor- 
tunate period.” 

How clearly you have drawn the pic- 
ture of a tremendous man, whose ath- 
letic greatness has been purposely sup- 
pressed by little people who resented in 


TO 
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him the fijthtinK spirit ilmt made Amer- 
ica whut it is today. 

Bob De Coy 

Hollywoo.l 

A CHANCE TO LIVE AND WORK 

Sirs; 

Thai is a very good piece about my 
dog, Black Boy XI. that appeared in 
hIvBjiTS & DisfoVERiEs I "Rescued Cham- 
pion," June 15). .As -Slated, he has won so 
many field trial honors ihat I my.self have 
to look up the reconl, and 1 am sure that 
nearly everyone m this sport throughout 
the country classifies him us one of the 
alltime great Labrador retrievers. 

While it would have given my ego a 
boost to have your article recite his ac- 
ciimplishment.s and perhaps a.ssign him 
a rating in the hierarchy of greats, there 
are nevertheless many others with great 
records loo, and any alitime comparisons 
are very difficult and open to argument, 
just as in golf, boxing, tennis, etc. 

Your article accomplishes in a very fine 
way the main objective which interests 
me: it publicizes not so much the <log but 
The Animal Medical Center and Dr. 
1-eighton. So far as I know. Blackie was 
the first irorkiny dog to have a succes.sful 
surgical repair of this kind, and this suc- 
cess should bring the h<ip<' to other work- 
ing and field dog tiwners and veterinarians 
throughout the country that at least one 
hospital and one great doctor can very 
possibly give an injured dog a good chance 
to live and work to a ripe old age. 

1>E\\ IS S. GitEEM.E.tF Jk. 
Greenwich, Conn. 

IN MEMORIAM BRUCE HARLAN 

Sirs: 

Bruce Harlan, Olympic springboard 
diving champion, 1948, and the coach of 
diving at the L'niversify of Micliigan. 
was known and respected by hunitreds in 
the world of swimming an<l diving. His 
death several days ago, at the age of :l:l, 
caused by injuries receiveil in a fall from 
a scafTold iScorrhoaru, July d>, is a 
shock to all of his colleagues and friends. 

If you will check his record at Ohio 
State, you wiff fimi that he was a re- 
markable scholar-athlete, winning var- 
sity letters in swimming ami gymnastics 
as Well as representing the track team as 
u pole-vaulter. A winner «>f the Western 
Conference Scholarship .Medal; a mem- 
ber of Sphinx, the senior men’s honorary 
.society: captain of the swimming team: 
and the winner of nearly major diving 
tilic.s who was subseijuently elected (o 
the Helm's Diving Hall of Fame, he once 
demonstrated his athletic prowess and 
versatility by scoring two firsts in a gym- 
nastics meet and one first in a swimming 
meet, all in the .same afiern(3<3n! 

A great athlete — whose death certain- 
ly deserved more space in leading news- 
papers and sp<3rls magazines than it re- 
ceived. 

Robert L. CU3T\\<)Kthy 

Rye, N.Y. 


• Mr. Clotworlhy took the gold 
medal in the springboard diving 
championship in the 1956 Olympics. 
-ED. 



Get fast relief from "bug” bites 


\ (;ut3cur» 


XjV"" 


a 

Cuticura * 

: 

Li^vid ^ 


Carry Cuticura 

.Meditated Liijuid with you on all 
your trips and outings. You'll have 
a happier holiday! Buy at drug- 
gists. Only .')9r. 


and skin irritations 


Even if you have a skin that’s highly sus- 
ceptible to in.sect bites, poison oak or ivy, 
rashes, sunburn, chafing, cuts, abrasions or 
athlete’s foot, you don’t have to put up with 
itching, burning, -smarting discomfort one 
moment. Cooling Cuticura Medicated Liq- 
uid with its four-power anesthetic-antisep- 
tic action stops that summertime misery 
instantly and helps heal hurts in a hurry. 


Cuticura 

MEDICATED LIQUID 
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MOVIEMAKERS 

Add the Expert's Touch 


# Arrange your movies in slor/>re1ling 
sequence — eliminate unwanted foot- 
age — and you'll get requests for many 
repeat showings. It’s easy with the 
improved Craig. 




ta 
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NEW \ _ 

DUAUPURPOSE 

SPLICER 

CRAIG PROJECTO-EDITOR 

• Shows movies in action on extra- 
bright 3l4'^x4!4'’ screen • New 
improved splicer permits use of rape 
or cement • Frame marker, focusing 
and framing adjustments are built in 

• Geared rewinds have 400’ reel ca- 
pacity • Lamp switch automatically 
controlled by film gate • Sturdy ply- 
wood carrying case • See it at your 
photo dealer's now. 

Models for 8mm . 

and 16mm Complete $ 79-50 

. . Send for lllustroted Booklet 

\ . Xi 36 pages packed with tips 
W' ^ on how to improve your 
movies. Regularly 50<. 

, \t Yours for only 10^. Send 
. ''' for it today. 

THE KALART CO. INC 

PIAINVIUE. CONN. Dept. $1-3 



MIoir uttout Fido's 

SUMMER 
COAT? 

Give him Neiv Formula 

VIONATE 

Complete vitamin and mineral supplement 
Poor Fido can’t put his fur in cold 
storage! But you can help keep 
I him from scratching, keep his 

I coat healthy and glossy all thru 
■ ■"'7^' the hot dog-days. 

' I Cood for cats, too. Promotes 

pep and vigor — good appetite- 
sturdy bones — healthy skin. 

See Your Orugoist or Pel Shop 


AME YOU CAN TRUST 




SaUIBB-. N 

sroM 


ach 

gas? 


KEEP YOUR TUMMY 
UNDER TUMS CONTROL! 



Pat on the Back 


SALLY BLAIR AMES 

'Nobody knoivs me' 


Now that the fleet ir the Transpacific 
race, tliat long slide from I>os Ange- 
les to Honolulu, is well under way, it 
can l)e revealed that at the helm of 
the 75-fool schooner Crmalelhilinn is 
a woman skipper who considers her- 
self purely a rookie in ocean racing. 
“Everybody knows and fears the 
Cntislelliitiou,’’ says her owner-skip- 
per Sally Ames. “She came in first in 
Class A and second over-all in the 
'55 race, but nobody knows anything 
about me. We've tried hard to keep 
my ine.xperience a secret." 

Sally Ames, the only woman skip- 
per in this year’s race, is a buoyant, 


energetic 29-year-old Bostonian who 
has spent a good part of her life sail- 
ing small craft. Like many another 
small-boat .sailor, she had the urge 
to try something larger, and this 
spring acquired (’(nit^UlUiliou "by 
twisting the owner's arm." .Ma.xfield 
Smith, from whom Sally Ames bought 
her, is aboard to counsel Sally and 
her crew but, even so, the big Cini- 
slrtliition, with one of the severest 
handicaps in the fleet, is not given 
much chance to win. “Never mind," 
says Sally. "The prospect of even- 
tually gliding past Diamond Head 
will be satisfaction enough for me.” 


GET TUMS ECONOMICAL 3-ROLL PACK 



Henry CIa.y places an order with James Crow 

Senator Henry Clay, that great Kentuckian, had his choice of many whiskies. 

Yet a 19th century newspaper reported he rode far to visit James Crow’s Kentucky distillery 
and personally arranged for Old Crow to be sent to his Washington home. 


Taste the Greatness of 


Amenca.'s Preferred Pourbon 

The day Old Crow was created 124 years ago by James Crow, 
it was an instant success. Great men in Crow’s time 
and in generations since publicly praised it Today it is 
the favorite bourbon of all America. Taste its greatness! 


cA/mne 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 



BE REALLY REFRESHED... WITH COLD CRISP COKE! 


.)nly icp-coltl Coca-Cola jjivos you the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively. ..the cold crisp taste that 
io deeply satislifs. No wonder it’s the real refresliincnt ... anytime ... any wluu'e! IVuse...for Coke*. 


for THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 




